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The Power of Encouragement 


OULD you fight for your 

Big BossP—Sure you would. 

Do you brag about the smart 
things he doesP—Sure you do. 


Do you repeat to your wife and your 
kids what he tells you about his wife 
and his kidsP—Of course you do. 

And do you gooff and smile to your- 
self every time he gives you a little pat 
on the back just to let you know that 
he appreciates the way you are running 
thingsP---Well, I should say yes. 


Truth of the matter is (even if you 
haven’t thought about it in quite that 
light) he’s quite a hero in your eyes. 


Isn’t it strange then that you can’t 
understand why it is that some of the 
men under you seem to lack enthu- 
siasm. 

If you didn’t like your ‘‘boss’’ you’d 
nose about for a new job tomorrow; 
but the men under you can’t throw up 
their places as easily as all that. They 
are living from hand to mouth, a good 
many of them, and they don’t have 
much time to speculate about their 
likes and dislikes; nevertheless they are 





human like yourself, and their per- 
sonal feelings drive them just as yours 
drive you. 

If you, as boss, can’t inspire your 
men to give you the best that is in them, 
it’s a sure bet that your company, to a 
certain degree, is suffering from indus- 
trial paralysis, and the chances are you’! 
never discover the fact until it is too late. 

Just put yourself in their shoes fora 
few minutes every day and try to pic- 
ture your big boss dropped down a 
notch into your place. 

It isn’t necessary to do your think- 
ing out loud while you’re trying this— 
it wouldn’t do, in fact—but you can feel 
reasonably certain that unless you are 
able to look back up the line and see 
why you really are a hero to the men 
under you, you don’t belong where 
you are, and what’s more you will not 
be there long. 

On the other hand if you can suc- 
ceed better in the business of inspiring 
men (the hero’s business) than your big 
boss, it won’t be long before you will 
be a big boss yourself and in time you 
may hope to be even a bigger boss. 
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By SaMUEL DEAN* 


SYNOPSIS—American coal operators might profit by 
studying the plans employed in developing the German 
coal industry. Their system of selling coal 1s the greatest 
on earth today. The mines are models of completeness 
and durability. Government lends aid at every turn. 
Wages are less than in America or Great Britain, and 
production per individual is less. Surroundings, how- 
ever, are more pleasant. 
B 

When we are continually told about the wonderful 
things to be seen in a certain country or at a certain mine 
we are often disappointed when we go there to see for our- 
selves. But in spite of all the marvelous things we have 
heard about Germany in recent years it is a feeling of 
wonder and not disappointment that creeps over the vis- 
itor as he passes into the coalfields of Westphalia on his 
way from Rotterdam. As soon as the giant steel head- 
frames and magnificent colliery buildings come into view 


buildings with their terra cotta tile roofs glistening in 
the sun, appeared to have been built only a few years. He 
turned to me with a sigh: “It was not so 40 years ago,” 
he said; “France paid for all this.” Whether that is true 
or not I do not know, but France, it will be remembered, 
had to hand over $1,000,000,000 after the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. 

That looks like a tremendous sum of money and yet 
the collieries in the north of France are little behind those 
of Westphalia. There is a lighter touch about the archi- 
tecture of the buildings at the mines in France, more 
sheet steel and fewer thick brick walls. Both are pretty to 
look at, but the buildings in Germany would doubtless 
stand a siege longer. 


A WonDERFUL ARRANGEMENT 


And what can I say about the interior of these build- 
ings, to enable me to convey anything like an adequate 
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TypIcaAL GERMAN Coat-MINING PLANT WITH ByprRopUCT OVENS 


between Wesel and Oberhausen, a scene opens up which 
holds the interest of the mining man every minute he is 
in that great industrial area which has its center at 
Essen. 

When in the colliery districts, it is not a case of having 
to travel miles and miles to see a modern mining plant: 
all the plants are modern. Germany may be called an 
“old country,” but Westphalia is certainly the newest 
looking country I have ever seen. One views with aston- 
ishment the spick-and-span appearance of everything. Ap- 
parently there is not a telegraph pole out of the perpen- 
dicular. No weeds growing, no wooden shacks in sight. 
In fact I do not remember seeing a wooden building, and 
every inch of available ground was under cultivation. 


Says THE FreENcH Parp For IT 


As I left Dusseldorf and passed through a splendid 
agricultural country,’ through Cologne and on to Liége 
in Belgium, I had a Frenchman for a companion, and I 
asked him if he could tell me how it was that everything 
appeared to be so new. Even the farmhouses, and farm 





*Mine inspector, Victor-American Fuel Co., Delagua, Colo. 

iThe German farmer has mastered the science of plant 
nutrition; the yield per acre of every staple crop is greater in 
Germany than in any other part of the world. 


idea of their magnificence? The polished machinery, the 
beautiful floors and tiled walls must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. In the power houses, the switchboards resem- 
ble giant pieces of drawing-room furniture. The entrance 
hall for the miners at the Hermann colliery near Dort- 
mund would be quite suitable as a banqueting chamber. 
One would think the designer had copied it from a castle 
on the Rhine. Around the interior are the offices of the 
different officials, and the miners enter the hall and pass 
to the window of the official they wish .to see between 
shifts. 

Inside the entrance gates of the colliery you can step 
over to a small bar, where for a trifling coin an attendant 
allows you to select from his assortment of bottles of soft 
drinks, mineral waters and milk. Up in the screens I 
saw and sampled the contents of a similar bar. A very 
handy arrangement this—a thirsty official can get a drink 
without having to leave the works; it is also very conven- 
ient for the workmen. By the way, it might be mentioned 
that it is difficult to get a drink of plain water on the 
continent of Europe. Traveling Americans have intro- 
duced ice water, but the waiter always gives you the im- 
pression that he is disappointed when he places a pitcher 
on the table. 
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I asked a German mining engineer why they erected 
such elaborate buildings about the mines, and he said 
that to a certain extent the laws demanded them, and that 
the owners felt that the workman took more interest in 
his work when everything was pleasing to the eye. I am 
sorry that I cannot show more pictures of the collieries 
in Germany. Photographs were being prepared for me, 

‘and were to have been sent on, but they have not arrived 
and the reader will probably know the reason why. 


EXTRACTING THE Bypropucts FROM COAL 


I do not propose to go into what is being done in the 
way of extracting byproducts from coal; suffice it to say 
that soft seams which were considered valueless years ago 
are now being worked, and in addition to coke, they de- 
rive from them sulphuric acid, carbolic acid, chrysalic 
acid, benzol, sulphate of ammonia, tolule and various 
other products. Profits of as much as $1.25 per ton of 
coal from the byproducts alone are common. 
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GERMAN DISCIPLINE 


The discipline in German works and offices is severe. 
There are many things which the public are forbidden to 
do. An observer is forced to the conclusion that many 
Germans do not think their great industrial success is 
worth the sacrifices made to obtain it. The middle course 
is perhaps the happiest existence. Too much discipline 
or too little are equally undesirable. 

And yet they still have explosions in the mines in Ger- 
many, and try to palm them off as gas explosions when 
they travel from the face and up the shaft. On the 
question of dealing with the coal-dust danger, they are 
certainly not in front. Their explanations were amusing, 
and finally one of their inspectors blurted out that he did 
not think there was any cure for dust explosions. But 
hundreds will never agree with that statement. It is not 
difficult to make an advancing longwall mine, where tight 
steel cars are used, immune from dust explosions. And 








OFFICE BUILDING OF THE WESTPHALIAN COAL 
SYNDICATE 


In this branch of the industry Germany leads the world 
by a large margin. This is due to the superior educa- 
tion of the people, coupled with government assistance. 
For years the government of Germany has assisted the 
industries of the nation. Had this war not taken place, 
it is impossible to imagine what the country would have 
done. A London merchant told me that he could not 
understand why the Germans had rushed into the war be- 
cause in his opinion they were beating the world commer- 
clally. 

The bulk of their exports was shipped from Rotterdam, 
ind a prominent official of the Westphalian Coal Syn- 
dicate repeated to me, what I had heard before, that Ger- 
many needed more seaboard; they were hemmed in too 
much. It is a fact, however, that the rank and file felt 
‘the oppression of militarism. The official quoted above 
stated to me that every summer he crossed the North Sea 
for his holidays, and immediately upon landing on the 
other side he felt like a bird let out of a cage. 
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STEEL HEADFRAME AT A MoperN GERMAN 
CoLLIERY 


in this connection it may be said that the difficulty of 
dealing with coal dust is far greater in America than it 
is in the mines on the other side of the Atlantic. In this 
country we have dilapidated open cars, with the coal 
loaded above the top, and the sides of our haulage roads 
are in coal. 


SomE GERMAN Metruops ArE CosTLy 


They maintain clean haulage roads in Germany, and 
use tight steel cars. They employ the old-fashioned 
method of sprinkling, which is costly, being over 6c. a 
ton in certain places. This system is considered unsatis- 
factory by managers, but it is the law. They use troughs 
filled with water, along the sides of the roadways, and I 
am told have tried piles of wet peat in some places. Both 
methods are elementary. 

The mines are well inspected, each mine being visited 
about twice a week by a government inspector. I was told 
that these inspectors worked in harmony with the man- 
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agement. Many of the managers were formerly govern- 
ment inspectors. 
Tue Rapsop ExPLosion 

The explosion which recently occurred at Radbod col- 
liery in Westphalia caused the death of 348 men includ- 
ing 6 officials. This was a new colliery and had only 
been in operation about two years. The shafts are about 
2000 ft. deep. The seams gave off gas, but the workings 
being new the ventilation was exceptionally brisk. The 
gas given off was continuous, sudden blowers or outbursts 
being unknown. Benzine safety lamps were used in all 
parts of the workings except at the pit bottoms, where 
acetylene safety lamps were used. The benzine lamps were 
magnetically locked, and fitted with an internal frictional 
ignition device. 


It is said that there was some coal dust present. An 


elaborate spraying and sprinkling system had been in- 
stalled, and according to inspector Hollender, the rules 
relating to sprinkling had been enforced—the total quan- 
tity of water used for that purpose having exceeded 440,- 








Strorinc PATent FUEL IN A STEAMER’S Howp 





000 gal. per day. Special shotfirers were employed who 
fired their shots electrically and used permissible powders. 

The explosion occurred at 4: 20 a.m., a great cloud of 
black smoke issuing from the mouth of No. 1 shaft. Two 
more explosions occurred next day, and the mine exploded 
again twelve days later, after which the workings were 
flooded. Beads of coke were found marking the passage 
of the explosions, but no large masses or cakes of coke. 

Gas vs. Dust 

It is said that the cause of the explosion is unknown 
(another to that great list) ; that the effects of the flooding 
had put a detailed investigation out of the question, but 
that the explosion had visited all parts of the workings. 
Some of the inspectors seemed to think that a defective 
safety lamp caused the accident. I was told that this 
was a gas explosion, but when I inquired how a gas ex- 
plosion could travel a main road against a strong fresh 
current of air there was some telephoning and eventually 
I was assured that gas started the explosion, and that 
probably coal dust carried it to the outside. 


THE 


A curious barrier arrangement, inspired by Taffanel’s 
experiments in France, has been tried at the Neunkirchen 


HERMANITE BARRIER 
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testing station in Germany. A framework is built in the 
roadway, fixed to roof, floor and sides. In the framework 
there is a swing, hung on hinges and holding light pans 
which are overturned on the opening of the swing. The 
swing is hung a little open and the shock preceding the 
flame of the explosion is supposed to cause the contents of 
the pans to be thrown into the atmosphere to extinguish 
the flame. Incombustible dust may be used, but the in- 
ventor, doubtless having a desire to be original, recom- 
mends a liquid which he calls hermanite; this does not 
evaporate, and has special extinguishing properties. 
AMOUNT OF WATER NECESSARY 
Experiments at the Konig colliery showed that certain 
coal dusts were rendered noninflammable by the addition 
of a quarter their volume of water. When coal dust was 
only sprinkled, two-thirds of its volume of water was re- 
quired. For the conditions of practice, 14% parts of water 
to 1 of coal dust were considered necessary. And to com- 
bat the drying effects of the air currents 2 parts of water 
to 1 of coal dust might be needed. Nozzle spraying was 
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not satisfactory, and in a report by an engineer named 
Hatzfeld, particulars were given of the successful ex- 
periments in France, where explosions were stopped by 
shale dust falling from overhead shelves, and collapsing 
box arrangements which were knocked down by the wave 
in front of the flame. 

The superintendents and inspectors in:*Germany are 
well paid, but the miner is doing well when he makes 
$1.75 a day; the average is about six marks, or $1.50 per 
day. Company men receive $1 to $1.25 a shift. The out- 
put is less than one ton per man per shift for all men em- 
ployed underground. The miners are well housed; in 
this respect they are better provided than are some of the 
miners in England, but their earnings are lower. They 
have parks in the center of the mining villages for the 
children—the latter being, needless to say, numerous. The 
rent for miners houses is 50c. per month per room. Of- 
ficials are provided with free house, coal and light. 


BaTHING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Large bath houses are provided at the pits, with private 
baths for officials and visitors. It is not necessary to carry 
overalls or pit clothes when traveling on the continent of 
Europe, as complete changes are provided, including 
boots, socks, underclothing, etc. Men are in charge of 
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the private bath rooms in Germany, but women are em- 
ployed for that purpose in France, and when the visitor 
ascends the shaft he finds his bath ready with clean towels 
and soap, and his clothes brushed and laid out on a table. 
They are exceedingly obliging in this respect in France. 
When continental mining engineers go back after a visit 
to this country they cause much amusement by telling 
their friends about having to carry dirty pit clothes all 
over the States, and not being able to get a bath when they 
come out of the mine. 

At a large mine in Germany employing say, 1000 men 
underground, the mine is split into districts with about 
100 men to the district. There is an overman for each 
district for each shift. There are 3 eight-hour shifts 
from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., 2 p.m. to 10 p.m., and 10 p.m. to 
6am. Half an hour is allowed to hoist and lower men. 
The first shift starts going down, at 5:30 a.m. Coal is 
hoisted during the morning and afternoon shifts; the 
right shift is for repairs. 
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state would not wish to see it abolished. The miners of 
all classes, including the social-democrats, wanted to see 
it continued. And only a few short-sighted consumers 
criticized it, but the majority of consumers also wished 
to see it continued. In consequence of its existence the 
mines worked regularly, averaging about 300 days every 
year, the miners made steady wages, strikes were seldom 
heard of, and all round, the situation was highly satis- 
factory. The plants are magnificent, the status of the of- 
ficials was high, the miners lived in pretty homes and 
were happy, and the owners made fair and reasonable 
profits. 

The syndicate advertised, in different languages, in the 
following manner: 


Annual capacity production of: 
CORN ioc Wad nave uanckae ns about 110 
Cir eo ae accel ia blake Wales about 26 million tons 
POCGRe TGR. oo hi ce eiecee about 6.5 million tons 
Suppliers to the German, French, Spanish, Danish, Russian, 
Swiss, Italian, Dutch, Portuguese, Greek and many other rail- 
way companies; also the German, Austrian and Greek navies; 


million tons 
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INTERIOR OF A GERMAN ENGINE House, SHOWING 
Hoisting MACHINERY 


Austrians, Poles and Italians in large numbers were 
working in German mines, and there was a shortage of 
men. 

The price of run-of-mine coal at the pit mouth, or the 
average price for all sizes of screened coal, was $2.75 
to $3 per ton. Large quantities of briquettes were made 
and sold for $3.50 to $3.75 per ton at the mine. The 
cost of pitch, which is used as a binder, was $10 a ton de- 
livered at the mines. 

THE WESTPHALIAN CoaL SYNDICATE 

The coal corporations do not employ private sales 
agents, the coal being sold in a manner similar to the 
methods employed by the orange and lemon growers of 
California. With regard to the Westphalian Coal Syn- 


dicate, I was told that this selling agency did not sell in 


an arbitrary manner or abuse its position. Its object was 
to avoid violent fluctuations in prices. If prices of its 
competitor across the North Sea jumped a dollar a ton, it 
raised the prices of German coal 25c. a ton, and in the 
event of a fall of a dollar a ton on the other side, syndi- 
cate prices went down about 25c., so that manufacturers 
could rely upon steady prices at all times, 

The syndicate on account of its considerate methods en- 
joyed the confidence and full approval of the state. The 


LoADING DIRECTLY FROM MINE INTO BARGES AT THE 
DortTMUND-Ems CANAL 


also to the most important steamship companies at home and 
abroad. 

The coal district of the Ruhr producing all kinds of coal 
of the purest quality; that is to say, from anthracite coal to 
high-flaming coal, the syndicate is in a position to supply 
every consumer of coal with the material most suitabie for 
his purposes, no matter whether his plant has been intended 
for Cardiff, Swansea, Newcastle, Yorkshire or any other coals. 
The supply can be made in every desirable composition; there 
are also available washed coals of the most varied sizes from 
pea to nut and lump, which, owing to their purity and 
absolute regularity of quality, are in particular favor with 
purchasers. 

Coke, very hard and of great purity, may be advantage- 
ously used for foundries and all smelting purposes, equivalent 
to the best Durham coke. 

Patent fuel in sizes of 3, 5, 7 or 10 kilos, 
perfectly equal to the best Cardiff brands. 

Exports to all parts of the world. 


is in quality 


The salesmen in charge of the export department of the 
syndicate were experts at their business, and knew the 
characteristics and prices of fuels the world over. Their 
branch offices in different parts of the world secured the 
orders, and these were turned over to another department 
which was familiar with the qualities of the coal from all 
the collieries, and arranged the distribution. They were 
shipping coke to San Francisco around the Horn. 

No nation in the world was making such a bid for for- 
eign trade as Germany. In the last 25 years this trade 
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increased 300 per cent. The German empire is little 
more than half the size of Texas. The actual value of 
total exports during 1913 was: Germany, $2,131,000.000 ; 
United States, $2,428,000,000. 


A Lesson We Micut LEARN 


The Germans have been ready to supply what the con- 
sumer wanted. They have not shipped unscreened mine- 
run into a market which has been previously supplied 
with clean screened coal. They have not allowed the 
status of the sales-agent to grow away beyond that of the 
superintendent of the factory or mine. Coal for export 
was shipped over the state-owned railroads of Germany, 
at a less rate than fuel for home consumption, and the 
rate per ton for large shipments was less than the rate 
for small shipments. 

The German firms made their quotations in the decimal 
system, which is understood nearly everywhere, and they 
went to great pains to make the path of the purchaser 
easy by talking to him in his own tongue. In this respect, 
the English-speaking individual often fails lamentably by 
comparison; he usually speaks only his own language, 
and that often indifferently. The German method is the 
result of the admirable system of commercial education 
given at the state-aided schools. 

The banks appeared to treat the manufacturer and op- 
erator liberally; he could often secure a loan on the 
strength of orders received. In fact, some of the strong 
firms complained that certain banks were becoming trad- 
ing concerns. The inventor seemed to be able to secure 
financial backing without a great deal of trouble; note 
how Germany led in the production of some modern min- 
ing appliances—the breathing apparatus, electric safety 
lamps, the freezing process of shaft sinking, nearly all the 
successful freezing work in England being done by Ger- 
man engineers. The technical German was so exception- 
ally well trained that financiers had confidence in his 
plans and proposals. 

The long-credit systems of German firms were often 
criticized, however, by their competitors. And it is well 
known in the steel trade that the German Steel Syndicate 
paid export bounties amounting to $3.75 per ton. Some 
are of the opinion that militarism had placed such a 
burden on Germany that she was at the breaking point be- 
fore war was declared. 

(To Be Continued) 


Alberta’s Coal Output 


The annual report of the Mines Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works of Alberta for 1913 shows that 
the output of the coal mines of the province for that 
year was 4,306,346 tons, as compared with 3,446,349 
tons in 1912, an increase of 859,997 tons, or about 25 
per cent. Of the production in 1913, 2,374,401 tons were 
bituminous, 1,763,225 lignite and 168,720 anthracite. 

The total number of men employed was 8068, of whom 
5837 were employed underground. .The number of tons 
of coal mined per man was 533, as compared with 517 
in 1912, the increase being due to the greater use of 
coal-cutting machinery in the lignite field. There were 


45 new mines opened and 72 closed during the year, the 
abandoned mines having in many cases only been tempor- 
arily opened for prospecting purposes and closed down 
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until railway connections could be made. At the close 
of the year there were 289 mines in operation. 

The output of coke was 65,167 tons, and of briquettes 
130,861 tons. There were 28 fatal accidents, of which 
24 were underground and 4 above, 60 serious and 83 
slight accidents. Eight of the fatal and 15 of the serious 
accidents occurred in connection with haulage, and only 
one fatality was due to the use of electricity. Much 
progress was made in connection with mine-rescue work, 
three rescue stations being in operation at which 201 
persons underwent training, 51 of whom passed final ex- 
aiminations and were granted certificates for efficiency. 
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Don’ts for Miners 


Don’t enter your place of work without hearing from the 
fireboss. 

Don’t pass the fireboss’ station, or allow your laborer to 
do so, until the fireboss returns and reports that it is safe to 
enter, 

Don’t enter your place without examining carefully for gas 
and other conditions, even though the fireboss has reported 
the same safe—they may have changed since his visit. 

Don’t fail to be careful when taking timber up in your 
breast for fear it might slide down and catch you or others. 

Don’t sit or work under a bad top; timber it or take it 
down immediately, always standing in a safe place to do so. 

Don’t allow your drill bits to be worn too small; be sure 
they are large enough to allow the cartridge to enter the hole 
freely. 

Don’t fail to keep detonators at all times separate and 
apart from other explosives until required for use. 

Don’t fail. to keep gunpowder and other explosives in a 
wooden or metallic box, and a proper distance from the track. 

Don’t fail to examine your safety lamp and assure your- 
self that it is in good condition. 

Don’t attempt to open your safety lamp when the rules 
require it to be locked. 

Don’t carry matches where it is necessary to use locked 
safety lamps. It is dangerous and against the law. 

Don’t fail to extinguish and leave your naked lamp at the 
point beyond which the use of such lamps is prohibited. 

Don’t fail to obey the law in reference to lights when mak- 
ing charges of explosives. 

Don’t use a nail or spike to put a cap in a stick of dy- 
namite, nor crimp the exploder by biting it with your teeth, 
or have a naked light near you while handling the charge. 

Don’t use two kinds of powder in the same hole; that is, 
black powder and dynamite. 

Don’t do tamping with an iron or steel bar; use a wooden 
tamping stick and tamp the hole to the mouth. 

Don’t shorten your fuse or squib to hasten the blast. 
prohibited by the Mine Law. 

Don’t use a blasting barrel instead of a fuse, inserting a 
cap in the barrel and exploding with a squib. This is a 
dangerous practice. 

Don’t connect your battery wires to those used by some 
other person. Connect your wires direct to the battery. 

Don’t connect your wires to the battery until ready to 
fire. If shot does not explode, be sure to disconnett at battery 
before seeking cause. 

Don’t fire a shot until you have given warning and re- 
ceived response from everyone in the vicinity. 

Don’t fire two holes at the same time under any condi- 
tion. 

Don’t light fuse or squibs with matches where safey lamps 
are used; use a wire and always examine your place for gas 
or any other dangerous conditions before firing. 

Don’t go in’a return air course or blind heading when 
firing a shot—the unexpected may happen. 

Don’t return to the face too soon after firing; take plenty 
of time and avoid accident. In case of misfire, go home for 
the day, place a warning for others in your place and notify 
the person in charge of your district. 

Don’t drill or pick out a misfire—drill a new hole. 

Don’t fail to examine the face thoroughly before commenc- 
ing work, and after firing each blast, look for bad top or gas, 
and under no circumstances allow the laborer to enter before 
you do so and find it to be safe. 

Don’t fail to immediately extinguish a feeder of gas that 
you may ignite by a blast or otherwise; if unable to do so, 


It is 





Note—From Susquehanna Coal Co.’s Book of Instructions 
to Employees. 
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notify at once the official in charge. Also examine your 
working place before leaving to see that no gas blowers are 
left burning. 

Don’t remove an accumulation of gas by brushing it, where 
it is practicable to be removed by bratticing. 

Don’t fail to remove any dangerous conditions at once by 
dressing down the face and repairing the broken brattice or 
blownout props. 

Don’t fail to keep the roof and sides of the working place 
in your charge properly secured by timber, or otherWise, and 
do not work or permit your laborer to work under loose or 
dangerous material, except for the purpose of securing same. 

Don’t fail to use props of safe and sufficient size for your 
manway, and don’t use split props as they give a poor hand 
hold. Don’t fail to sprag jugglers when necessary and also 
nail liners at both ends. 

Don’t remove any props until the relief props are placed, 
and always see that a good hitch and a large cap piece are 
used, and in no case remove props or timbers except by 
blasting or by some other safe method. 

Don’t fail to pay special attention to the top, and do not 
undermine top coal or top rock more than to the extent of one 
row of shots. 

Don’t neglect to order necessary props, etc., one day in ad- 
vance. If you fail to receive same and your place becomes 
unsafe, you should vacate it. 

Don’t fail to observe all rules for the handling of explo- 
sives. 

Don’t fail to immediately report to the official in charge 
anything you may discover wrong that may lead you to 
suspect danger to yourself or others. 

Don’t be in a hurry to go home; take your time and work 
safe. A great many accidents are caused by hurrying 
through the day’s work. 

Don’t go into abandoned workings or live workings when 
the miner is not present—there may be danger. 

Don’t attempt to drive a heading into a finished place be- 
fore learning the condition of the place from the fireboss. 

Don’t let your manway become unsafe or hard to travel— 
your life may depend upon it. 

Don’t leave your place at quitting time without examin- 
ing it and making it safe, and on pitch work always secure 
the top of your manway, placing tools where others cannot be 
injured by coming in contact with them. Remember the fire- 
boss, as well as yourself, must visit your place the following 
morning. 

Don’t let your car stand in the face of a place on grade 
without blocking it securely. 

Don’t allow your laborer to remain at work without you. 

Don’t carry a drill on your shoulder when traveling near a 
trolley wire. 

Don’t ride on loaded trips when going home. 

Don’t ride between cars. 


A Flexible Coupling 


It became necessary, says C. F. Scribner, in American 
Machinist of Nov. 5, to design a flexible coupling where 
the amount of room for its construction was limited ; 
high speed was required and the demands for service were 
intermittent. Such cases fre- 
quently occur, as in driving 
a generator from a _ motor, 
driving a fan for an exhaust 
system and many other appli- 
cations. 

The sketch shows the de- 
sign finally adopted for the 





foregoing. requirements and 
which has now served suc- 


cessfully for a period of two 
years. The coupling consists 
of the two gray-iron flanges, having four driving 
studs in each, the studs being placed on the smaller 
radius in the driving flange and on the larger radius 
in the driven flange. Connection is made by the ac- 
tion of the driving studs of the smaller radius against 
the 1-in. endless leather belt, which encircles the studs 
spaced at the larger radius. 
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To break the connection, it is only necessary to loosen 
a setscrew, sliding one flange endwise until the studs 
are released from engagement with the belt, when 
the belt can be slipped over the flange not in motion, 
where it can remain until further service is required. 

It was found that exceptional accuracy in the align- 
ment of the two shafts was not required, as in the case 
where a slip-coupling was used and that there was a 
complete lack of vibration, and it was nearly noiseless, 
and easy in starting—factors which make its use de- 
sirable in many places. 

2 
Raising Guy Lines 


Those who have had occasion to walk around the surface 
of mining properties at night have probably, once at 
least, stumbled across a guy line leading from a smoke- 

stack or similar ob- 
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= i cusses this subject in 
bi the Nov. 7 issue of 
the Engineering & 
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of 10 ft. The upper 
6-ft. section of this 
post is circular in cross-section and 12 in. in diame- 
ter. The remainder is square, 20 in. on a side. The square 
section is placed in the ground, and the round portion ex- 
tends above ground. An eye-bolt is embedded in the top. 
and the guy line is attached to this. In this way the line 
at its lowest point is 6 ft. above the ground, giving ample 
clearance. 


Guy-Ropre SupPort 


Increased Coal Output of China 


Prior to 1909 little attention was paid to coal exports 
from China, says the Daily Consular and Trade Reports, 
but during 1913, owing to the activity of the Kailan and 
Fushun mines, the increased valuation of coal exports 
was placed at $2,311,578, representing an increase of 
808,670 tons. 

The Kailan project is a British-Chinese enterprise, op- 
erating the Kaiping and Lanchow mines, with nearly 
$10,000,000 capital and an annual output of about 1,- 
800,000 tons. The Fushun collieries are operated by the 
Japanese in connection with the South Manchurian Ry., 
the output being roughly estimated at 8000 tons per day. 
Some of the coal mines in China are operated by modern 
machinery, while others are utilizing native methods. 
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SYNOPSIS—The President is not intending to protect 
the miners continuously who are employed in the Bache- 
Denman mines in Arkansas, but only the U. S. marshals 
when executing the law. In Butte, kidnapping union 
men has been punished with 5 years’ imprisonment, while 
in Colorado this crime, though frequently committed, has 
gone unpunished because only nonunion men have thus far 
suffered. The state authorities in Colorado want the 
U. S. troops withdrawn. 


“8 


The receiver of the Bache-Denman Coal Co. in Arkansas 
when ordered by the U. S. Court to resume operations im- 
ported nonunion men from Clarksville and Jimtown. It was 
thought, of course, that as the men were employed on the 
order of the federal court, they would be protected by the 
U. S. troops brought into Arkansas to keep order. 


Military Will Not Stand Guard at Mines 


But to the present administration only those who obey and 
acknowledge the trades union are entitled to protection. So 
Major N. F. McClure in command of the federal troops was 
caused to make a proclamation that he would not act as a 
continual guard of the men at work but help the U. S. 
marshals should an emergency arise. The men working for 
the coal company must feel that such slackness may cause a 
repetition of the murder and arson which have already dis- 
graced union labor and the state of Arkansas, and if it occurs 
again will dishonor the administration at Washington. There 
is a certainty that these marshals will be described as ir- 
responsible gunmen of the operators and that public sympathy 
will be denied them. As a result the miners under their pro- 
tection will take their lives in their hands. 


Kidnapping Is Safe where Rizht Men Are Kidnapped 


The reader should note how satisfactorily the rioters in 
Rutte, Mont., have been squelched. But then, these sacrilegi- 
ous men ventured to raise their hands against the Union. 
In Colorado far worse things have been done to nonunion men 
than were done in Butte by “Muckie’”’ MacDonald to members 
of the American Federation of Labor. As yet no punishment 
has reached them while Muckie, victim of a peculiar mis- 
judgment, has offended Mother Jones and her friends and so 
gets three years in the Deer Lodge Penitentiary. Joseph 
Bradley, vice-president of the new Union, receives five years, 
ind Joseph Shannon, member of the executive board, is found 
not guilty. The crime was kidnapping miners—union miners. 
How shall such crimes be expiated! It will be remembered 
that the Ludlow affair in Colorado arose out of the forcible 
detention by union men of an Italian, Tutoilmando. Interfer- 
ence by the Colorado militia with the kidnappers of the Ital- 
ian was the direct cause of that military action. 


Ammons Wants U. S. Troops Removed 


The governor of Colorado, E. M. Ammons, is in accord with 
his successor, G. A. Carlson, and believes that the time has 
come for the state to resume her sovereignty and call for 
the removal of the troops. The Burris Legislative Investiga- 
ting Committee has so advised, saying to the governor: 

We recommend that you issue a proclamation that every 
person within the state is commanded to obey the law and 
to refrain from all incendiary utterances. Make it clear that 
each able-bodied man between the ages of 18 and 465 is, in 
fact, a member of the militia and that if it becomes neces- 
sary he will be called into active service. 

This looks like impressment of citizens. This will not be 
yopular if people from nonmining sections are impressed and 
‘f men are taken from the mining regions the result will be 
*harges like those after the Ludlow affair where some men 
took part in the fray who were not members of the militia. 
With the threats of the union men such as they are, the 
removal of U. S. troops seems ominous. The authorities prom- 
ise to deport a number of trouble makers who are citizens of 
other states. It would be well, however, for them to ascer- 
tain that they really have an adequate force before prepar- 
ing for the execution of such a difficult program. 

It is natural, however, for the citizens of Colorado to 
feel irritated with the presence of the U. S. troops. They have 
been used to set aside the laws of the Colorado legislature as 
also those of the United States. They have created an in- 
tolerable situation but if anarchy follows their removal, the 
conditions may conceivably become worse. 

On Dec. 1 the Committee on Industrial Relations com- 
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mences its inquiry into conditions in Colorado. The impres- 
sion seems general that the militia will replace the army on 
that date but the change may be made sooner. 

We are informed by Eli Jeffrys of the Jeffrys Coal & 
Mining Co. that after a short suspension of a week due toa 
misunderstanding, the Bloom mine at Starkville resumed 
operations. As soon as conditions were explained to Lindley 
M. Garrison, the Secretary of War, and to the colonel on the 
post, permission to reopen the mine was granted. 





The Origin of the Possum-Hunting Movement 


The following description of the uprising in western Ken- 
tucky is from the pen of Newell G. Alford, the engineer of the 
St. Bernard Mining Co. at Earlington, Ky.: 


Coal mining in western Kentucky for the past few months 
has been beset by dangers which call to mind the mysterious 
operations of the Ku-Klux Klan. Night riding by masked men 
was revived in Kentucky and Tennessee some eight years ago 
when the tobacco growers banded themselves together in a 
secret order for the purpose of exterminating the cultivation 
of the plant until a higher price might be secured for their 
crops. Farmers ignoring their warnings were visited at night 
by bands of masked men and whipped, the offender’s buildings 
were often burned, while there were many instances here 
homes were riddled with bullets and men, women and 
children were shot to death. Former Governor Augustus E. 
Wilison finally checked these outrages by putting state troops 
in charge of the situation. 

Depredations of a similar character were committed in 
Muhlenberg County in the early part of last April. This time 
the night riders operated under the name of “Possum Hunt- 
ers.” First a night fireman at the Gibraltar Mine near Cen- 
tral City was whipped by about 50 masked men under the 
shadow of night. Then an egy es, Be was made to whip the 
store manager of the McHenry Coal Co. at Echols. This time 
the band was repulsed, four “Possum Hunters” being shot, 
while two were fatally wounded, their deaths being ascribed 
to quick pneumonia. 

Movement Involves Five Counties 

. The’ field of activities has since expanded into Ohio, Hop- 
kins, McLean and Butler Counties. Rochester, Beech Creek, 
Drakesboro, Cleaton, Bevier, Dawson Springs, Ilsley, Carbon- 
dale, White City, Daniel Boone and Nortonville have been 
raided and notice served that negro miners must leave the 
camps. The reply of the operators to these threats has in 
every instance, excepting that of Carbondale, been the re- 
tention of the colored men and an increase of the vigilance 
guard on duty at the various operations. Carbondale has 
furnished the setting for two raids and a death, a miner 
being killed when a house was perforated with bullets. 

It is generally understood that the bond of secrecy among 
the “Possum Hunters” is extremely strong. They are initiated 
with a ceremony and the penalty for violation of their obli- 
gation is death. 

Recent Acts of Violence 


On the morning of Nov. 13, the body of Henry Allen, 30 
years old, was found dangling to a limb just back of the 
Advance Coal Co.’s mine near Hillside in Muhlenberg County. 
The body was clad in underclothes and the hands were tied 
behind it. Allen, an alleged leader of the Possum Hunters 
was under indictment at the time for banding together with 
others for the purpose of intimidation. It is assumed that his 
a violation of secrecy brought upon him the extreme 
penalty. 

On the night of Nov. 14 a raid was made on the town of 
Ts!land in McLean County and the tipple of the Consolidated 
Coal Co. was burned to the ground. This has been followed 
by a lull in night-riding activities. 

Earlington, the coal center of Hopkins County, has been 
strongly committed to law and order for many years and is 
always ready to lend its strength for its enforcement. It is 
not true, however, that a block house was built and pro- 
visioned in this town. This precaution was taken at Carbon- 
dale, a small camp in the same county, isolated from the 
neighboring settlements. The sheriff of the county, Thomas 
Logan, has expressed himself as being able to prevent any 
further lawlessness and claims to have control of the situa- 
tion in Hopkins County. 

We have just received word that a coal tipple valued at 
$35,000, and owned by Shelby Gish, of Central City, Ky., was 
destroyed by fire by the “regulators” recently. 

Operators’ New Illinois Organization 


The Illinois operators expect to form a new organization 
which will amalgamate them all into a common federation. 
There are now three separate bodies, the Tllinois Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, with headquarters in the Reisch Building at 
Springfield; the Central Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, 
which comprises most of the Springfield district, and the Coal 
Operators’ Association of the Fifth and Ninth Districts of 
Tllinois, which is composed of the operators in the Belle- 
ville district. 

The new plan provides for a parent association with four 
subsidiaries. One would cover the Danville and Springfield 
districts, another the northern coal field, a third the Belle- 
ville district and a fourth the southern coal field. Each sub- 
sidiary will act independently in its own district but con- 
joint action will be taken to prevent the passage of such 
legislation as appears injurious to the interests of the coal 
industry and ill-advised from the standpoint of the public. 
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West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute 

The winter meeting of the West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute will be held at Huntington, W. Va., Dec. 10 
and 11. 

The morning of Dec. 10 will be devoted to the address 
of the president, Neil Robinson, on “A Plea for Posterity,” 
after which the following papers will be read: “Cost Ac- 
counting,” by Richard Smethurst, of Cincinnati, O., and 
“Codperation,” by the Hon. Z. T. Vinson, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

At 2 p.m., two papers will be read, one on “Mine 
Gases,” by Frank Haas, of Fairmont, W. Va., and the 
other on “The Pottsville Measures West of the Kanawha 
and New Rivers,” by Ray V. Hennen, of Morgantown, 
W. Va., followed by election of officers and business ses- 
sion, 

Introductory remarks by J. D. Van Scoten, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will open the eveniny session at 8 o'clock, 
after which Miss Mary K. Quick, of Moundsville, W. Va., 
will read a paper on “The Visiting Nurse,” and Dr. 
Peter Roberts, of New York City, one on “Teaching 
English to Foreigners.” 

The entire morning of Dec. 11 will be devoted to a 
discussion of questions pertaining to mining. Some of 
the queries to be submitted at the question-box session 
are: What is the best roofing material for mine tene- 
ments? Assuming the force system of ventilation, is a 
door regulator preferable to a box regulator? Has the 
wisdom of the Compensation Law been proven by results 
so far obtained? Are oil safety lamps to be preferred to 
electric safety lamps in gaseous mines? Which is the best 
method of caring for the accumulation of dangerous gases 
in gob sections ? 

At 2 p.m., the following papers will be read: “The 
Benefit of Good Roads to a Mining Community,” by the 
Hon. A. D. Williams, of Morgantown, W. Va.; “Storage- 
Battery Locomotives,” by G. H. Shapter, Charleston, 
W. Va.; “Roof Supports,” by Fred Keighley, Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

8 

Extracts from a Superintend- 

ent’s Diary 

We have just passed through the excitement incident to 
the annual election of camp physician and as usual the 
best man didn’t win. 

During the past 18 months the man who was success- 
ful today has been living on the outskirts of our village 
and has been exerting himself worming into the good 
graces of all of our citizens. He had little difficulty in 
picking out families here and there who were dissatis- 
fied with the efforts of the regular physician and after 
establishing friendly relations with them, he made use 
of their good will to his own advantage quite after the 
method so well understood by successful politicians. 

The man whom he was undermining probably realized 
the danger but for reasons best known to himself, made no 
effort to block his enemy’s campaign. 

I foresaw the inevitable result months ago; it was his- 
tory repeating itself to me as I had witnessed similar 
campaigns of quacking quacks at various times in the 
past, but my hands were tied. I was even more helpless 
than the chosen victim in that he might have struck back 
had he so desired, but I was absolutely helpless. 
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From the very beginning of my career as a mine super- 
intendent this doctor question has persistently exhausted 
my patience and ridiculed my efforts to pass judgment. 

The camp must support a physician and since he is to 
be everyone’s physician, everyone ought to contribute to- 
ward his support. That’s a self-evident, reasonable state- 
ment and everyone accepts it without argument, but any 
attempt to enlarge on that statement as a foundation is 
more than apt to inaugurate an earthquake. 

If the officials of the operating company attempt to 
regulate the salary of the physician or the system of elec- 
tion or the educational requirements, they immediately 
run afoul not only the employees, but the company’s legal 
department as well; these cautious lawyers know what it 
means to appear before a jury as defendant with medi- 
cal testimony, when the plaintiff has a right to intimate 
that the physician is under obligations to the defendant. 

If the salary of the physician is left to chance, it may 
become so small that no self-respecting physician will 
accept it, or so large that no self-respecting physician will 
enter the free-for-all fight necessary to win the appoint- 
ment. 

We have had physicians of all kinds. Some were strong 
on the pill treatment, while others ridiculed all pills. 
Some believed in prescribing for every ailment and others 
seldom prescribed at all. Since the doctors have to fur- 
nish the drugs as part of their contract, the ones who were 
free and easy with their drugs escaped the criticism of 
being stingy, but they were often grievously berated for 
unpleasant concoctions furnished. Because of the fact 
that the doctor’s compensation is not dependent on the 
number of calls that he makes, it is easy to imagine that 
he wiil exhaust all reasonable means to discourage re- 
quested visits; at any rate every time one of them leaves 
an unpleasant dose, his motive is questioned. 

And our physician’s motives are subject to suspicion, 
not only at home but also in the world at large. The doc- 
tors’ associations look with disfavor upon the control sys- 
tem and often accuse our physicians of violating the 
ethics of their profession. 

Possibly some of these things have had an influence on 
our retiring physician ; at any rate he does not seem to re- 
sent the outcome of the election as much as I do. 
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Final Figures on 1913 Coal 
Production 

The U. 8S. Geological Survey has made its final re- 
port on coal production in 1913 in the United States. 

The production of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania in 
1913 was 81,718,680 long tons (91,524,922 short tons), 
valued at $195,181,127, an increase of 6,395,825 long 
tons, or 8.5%, and an increase in value of $17,558,501, or 
9.9%. The gain is attributed to the light production in 
1912 as a result of the fact that the mines were idle that 
year in April and May during the wage negotiations. 

The production of bituminous coal and lignite was 
478,523,203 short tons as compared with 450,104,982 tons 
in 1912, a gain of 28,418,221 tons, or 6.3%, and in value 
$47,324,213, or 9.14%. The total value of the bi‘uminous 


coal produced was $565,307,658 in 1913 as compared with 
#517,983,445 in 1912. The average price of bituminous 
at the mines in 1913 was $1.18 per ton, the number of 
days worked was 232, and the average number of employ- 
ees was 571,899. 
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By Frank H. KNEELAND 


SYNOPSIS—Culm ts conveyed to the washery by means 
of drag lines. The larger pieces are separated out and 
picked either mechanicaily or by hand after which all 
sizes above pea are crushed to that grade. All good coal 
above 3g in. in diameter is loaded and shipped while that 
below this size is carefully stored on a separate dump 
heap. 
& 

The virtue of one age may be the sin of another; the 
economy of one generation, the extravagance of the next. 
So far as coal mining is concerned what small profits are 


small sizes such as chestnut and under could not be utiliz- 
ed to advantage. Certain it is that such sizes could not be 
sold, with the result that vast amounts of this material 
accumulated as dump or culm banks throughout the coal 
regions of eastern Pennsylvania. Today, all sizes of 
anthracite above ;'g in. possess a definite market value, 
and no inappreciable percentage of the revenue of many 
of the operating coal companies is derived from work- 
ing over these culm banks and separating out and pre- 
paring for market the good coal contained therein. 

Near the town of Nanticoke, in Luzerne County, Penn., 
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made today are, generally speaking, secured through econ- 
omies in production rather than through increases in the 
selling price. %fany of us well remember the time when 
the beehive oven was considered the “last word” and most 


economical means of producing a satisfactory metallur- . 


gical fuel. Today, however, through the use of byprod- 
uct ovens enough material is conserved from the gases 
evolved to almost if not entirely pay for the whole cok- 
ing operation, leaving the coke itself as practically a 
clear gain. 

But the savings effected through modern methods and 
processes are by no means confined to the bituminous 
regions. Years ago during the earlier stages of anthra- 
cite development, there existed the firm belief that the 
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Fic. 2. MACHINE FoR LOADING 
CuLM INTO CONVEYOR 








Fic. 3. OUTER END 
oF CONVEYOR 





1. GENERAL VIEW OF THE WASHERY 


the Susquehanna Coal Co. has in operation a culm-recov- 
ery and washing plant which is well worthy of notice. 
The washery proper, which may be seen in Fig. 1, draws 
its supply of culm from at least three separate and dis- 
tinct banks by means of scraper lines entering the build- 
ing from opposite sides. 

To begin at the beginning, a single one of the culm 
banks being worked covers an area of about 440 acres 
to an average depth of approximately 100 ft. Assum- 
ing that this culm in place weighs only 50 lb. to the cubic 
foot, there is here alone 95,832,000,000 lb. of material, 
or 47,916,000 tons. It should be remembered, however, 
in considering these vast quantities that by no means 
all of this material is marketable fuel. — 








Fic. +. Looxina Down THE SECOND CONVEYOR 
FROM THE Drivine Enp 
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This culm is transported to the washery by means of 
drag-line scraper conveyors into which it is washed 
by streams of water under considerable pressure, or by 
means of the device shown in Fig. 2, which is an elec- 
trically driven shovel or elevator to raise and spout the 
culm into the conveyor. In the figure this machine is 
shown standing upon ground which has been reclaimed 
from the culm bank. 

Fig. 3 shows the outer or receiving end of the drag- 
line conveyor. This line is about 175 ft. long on a slope 
of approximately 25 ft. to the 100. It delivers to a 
second drag line 440 ft. long on a slope of approximately 
21 ft. to the 100. Each conveyor is separately driven 
by an electric motor. 

As may be clearly seen in Fig. 3, the outer end of the 
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100. This chute discharges to the main drag line leading 


to the washery. This line is 468 ft. long and has a ca- 
pacity of about 150 tons per hour. It is composed of two 
strands of Simplex chain, similar to that used in the first 
and second drag lines above mentioned, between which 
spaced every 36 in. are flights 8 in. deep and 26 in. wide. 
These, of course, operate in a properly formed trough. 
A general view of the flushing trough, the lower end of 
the main drag line, and the refuse disposal dump from 
the washery, may be seen in Fig. 5. Another single-strand 
drag-line conveyor, which is also visible in this figure, 
brings coal from another culm bank and discharges it 
to the main drag line a short distance from its lower ter- 
minus. A 100-hp. motor drives the main drag line. 

On entering the washery, the coal is divided, one-half 
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Fig. 5. Looxine Down FiusH-TrovucH DELIVERING TO MAIn DraGLINE; NEw Reruse Dump IN THE 
MippDLE BACKGROUND 


first drag line is in a considerable depression. In 1885, 
a cave occurred in the No. 1 Slope of the Susquehanna 
Coal Co., resulting in the loss of 29 lives? The men were 
caught in an old swamp under this culm bank. The 
recovery of the bodies was abandoned only after much 
effort and expense. The depression in the top of the culm 
bank due to the cave was about 150 ft. across and from 
90 to 100 ft. deep. The low point where the end of the 
drag line is now located is very nearly at the exact spot 
where the cave occurred. 

As culm banks were originally considered entirely a 
waste product, this one in many places has been covered 
with from 10 to 20 ft. of ashes from the boiler plant. 
These must now be removed before the culm is taken out. 
They are accordingly flushed off from the top of the pile 
by means of streams of water which convey them to a new 
ash heap. In Fig. 6 may be seen a workman controlling 
an ash-flushing stream as it travels down the hill. 

From the discharge end of the second drag line, which 
like the first is a 9-in. pitch Simplex drop-forged chain 
carrying flights at suitable intervals, the culm is dis- 
charged to a flush chute. This is aproximately 400 ft. 
long on an inclination downwards of about 20 ft. to the 





going to each side of the building. A second conveying 
line of the same capacity as the one above mentioned en- 
ters the washery from the opposite side, the material 
delivered by it going through the same processes as that 
from the side considered. 

Nine sets of shaking screens are provided on each side 
of the building. - There are also three other shaking 
screens, making 21 sets in all. Water is supplied from an 
overhead tank assuring an even supply at constant pres- 
sure. All shakers are fitted with Robinson bronze sprays, 
giving two jets to each segment of the screen, which is 
abundant for this purpose. 

The coal as it comes from the conveyor is passed over a 
shaker consisting of four decks, the upper with 5-in. per- 
forations, the second ‘with 314-in.; the third with 2%- 
in. and the bottom deck being blank. This blank deck 
discharges to a second set of shakers. What coal comes 
over the largest perforations is hand-picked, while the 
discharge from the second and third deck is passed 
through anthracite spirals, the coal and slate being thus 
separated. All of these grades are then run through 
breaker rolls and crushed to pea size and smaller. 

The second set of shapers separates the stove, nut an] 
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pea coal which also is run through spirals. The nut and 
pea, after spiraling, are jigged to remove all impurities. 
after which all of these sizes above the pea are crushed 
to that size. 

All sizes smaller than pea, from both sides of the 
building, are run over three banks of shakers of three 
screens each, separating the Nos. 1, 2 and 3 buckwheat. 
The material passing through the smallest perforations, 
or those ;4; in. in diameter, goes to a settling tank from 
whence it is conveyed outo the refuse dump by means 
of another drag line. The No. 1 buckwheat, after leav- 
ing the shaker, is jigged before going to the storage box. 
The silt or fine material carried in suspension by the 
water, as it leaves the settling tank, is deposited at the 
base of the refuse dump. From here the water filters 
through a railroad embankment to a small stream where 
it is impounded and again pumped up to wash the coal. 

The No. 2 and No. 3 buckwheat are conveyed direct 
from the shaker to the storage pockets without washing 
or jigging. Each shaker is driven by 13-in. eccentrics 
giving a 5-in. throw. Parrish or flexible wooden eccen- 
tric rods are employed, while the shakers are suspended 
by elastic boards rigidly fastened at both top and _ bot- 
tom. All jigs are driven in pairs by a 10-in. belt from 
the main drive shaft. All other machinery is driven by 
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tity of what was even then marketable fuel was rejected 
by the slate pickers, together with considerable amounts 
of coal, to which slate adhered. The culm banks which 
today mar the landscape in many portions of eastern 
Pennsylvania represent in many instances as good a qual- 
ity of fuel as it was possible to secure from any of the coal 
beds. As anthracite is made up mostly of fixed carbon, 
it weatliers but little if any. The result is that the mar- 
ketable coal secured from the culm banks when properly 
prepared and washed, as has been above described, rep- 
resents as fine a grade of fuel of its kind, as it is possible 
to secure by direct mining at the present time. The cost 
of production on the other hand is comparatively small. 
since almost the entire process is carried on by the use 
of machinery. 


West Virginia Mining Fatalities 
in October 


The State Department of Mines has just issued the list of 
fatalities occurring in the coal mines of, West Virginia during 
the month of October, showing that 34 deaths resulted from 
various accidents in that period. Twenty-six of these deaths 
were caused by falls of roof and coal, three by mine cars and 
locomotives, three were electrocuted, one crushed in mining 
machinery, and one killed by explosion. 








Fig. 6. LABorRER CoNTROLLING ASH-FLUSHING STREAM 
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114-in. transmission ropes which are not spliced but are 
connected by Scott rope sockets. The main power belt 
for the entire building is of 8-ply rubber 24 in. wide. 

The wastage or coal which is spilled when loading cars 
for market is brought to a tank below the track level from 
whence it is conveyed to the shakers for rescreening. The 
pump supplying the washery is a Jeansville simple du- 
plex plunger machine with steam cylinders 30 in. in 
diameter, water cylinders 12 in. in diameter and having 
a 36-in. stroke. This machine runs at approximately 20 
strokes per minute. 

While means of successfully utilizing anthracite coal 
of ;'g-in. diameter or less has not yet been devised, ex- 
cept through briquetting, it is believed that some such 
means may be developed in the future, and as has been 
stated above, the small coal from this washery is being 
carefully deposited by itself and not allowed to be con- 
taminated with ashes or any other refuse. Future years 


may quite possibly see developed means of using such 
fuel as this to commercial advantage. 

The early mining of anthracite was conducted in the 
best and cleanest coal: measures. 


An appreciable quan- 
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Of the month’s fatalities seven occurred in McDowell 
County, five in Fayette, five in Kanawha, four in Mingo, 


three in Raleigh, three in Logan, and one each in the counties 
of Marion, Ohio, Preston, Boone, Taylor, Tucker and Mercer. 
Of this number 17 were Americans and 17 foreigners. 

The report just sent out by Chief Henry has a new feature, 

which shows where and under what conditions each man 
lost his life, in the hope that it may have its effect as a 
warning, and prevent workmen in the mines from taking 
similar risks without thoroughly acquainting themselves with 
the conditions. In the letter accompanying the report Mr. 
Henry says: 
_ An effort has been made in making up this list to show 
just exactly how these persons have been killed, trusting 
that all who read the same may take warning and not permit 
themselves to take similar risks, which may also result 
fatally. The persons reading the list, occupied in similar 
positions, should profit by the mistakes of the unfortunates, 
and it is the duty of mine officials to eliminate, as far as 
possible, dangerous conditions and practices. : 

All are earnestly requested to carefully note how accidents 
occur, and then eliminate opportunities for repetition of same. 


The Manierre Loader, known to coal men as an efficient 
box car loader for lump and small coal, has recently entered 
a new field. The Charles Warner Co. has installed one at 
their Cedar Hollow plant at De Vault, Penn., to load lime. 
As large lump lime breaks more easily than lump coal, and 
as this loader has been in successful operation for over sik 
months, coal men are drawing an interesting lesson, whic! 
applies in their own field, from this recent departure. 
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SYNOPSIS—A new plant using asphalt as a binder and 
having a capacity of approximately a million briquettes 
per 10-hr. shift is here described. 





The Pacific Coast Coal Co., of Seattle, Wash., has been 
operating bituminous coal mines for a number of years at 
Black Diamond, Franklin, Burnett and Neweastle in 
Washington. These coal properties are comparatively 
short distances from Seattle and are at the terminus of 
branches of the Columbia & Puget Sound R.R., which is 


W. is 


KIpston* 


Consequently, the late James Anderson, chief engineer, 
was commissioned to investigate the several plants oper- 
ating in the United States and his studies led to the em- 
ployment of the Malcolmson Briquette Engineering Co. 
to design, superintend the erection of, and turn over in 
working order a briquetting plant of a given capacity. 
The original design of the plant called for coal-burn- 
ing furnaces and the use of coal-tar pitch as a binder, but 
superior experimental results with asphalt led to its adop- 
tion for this purpose. The asphalt is eventually to be 














Paciric Coast Coat Co.’s BrrquETTING PLANT 


also operated by the coal company. The Black Diamond 
and Newcastle branches of the railroad converge at Ren- 
ton on the southern shore of Lake Washington, where the 
coal bunkers of the company have been located for sev- 
eral years and where it owns suitable land for further 
development and for storage purposes. It is here that 
the company is now solving, by means of a modern bri- 
quette plant, some of its important fuel problems. 

For some time it had been thought by the Pacific Coast 
Coal Co. that the most advantageous way to handle cer- 
tain of its valuable coals would be to briquette them. 





*No. 810 West 61st St., Seattle, Wash. 





manufactured at the briquette plant, this change leading 
to the substitution of oil-burning furnaces which will ul- 
timately use the distilling plant’s byproducts. 

As now constructed, the plant includes 10 buildings 
and 3 tanks. The buildings are: Raw coal bin 32x42 
ft., drier building 36x105 ft., press building 32x64 ft., 
laboratory and office 18x28 ft., briquette-storage bin 20x 
32 ft., demonstrating station 12x20 ft., watchman’s cot- 
tage 22x28 ft. and a pump house. 

The raw-coal bin is constructed entirely of fir timber 
bolted together. It stands 80 ft. high over all and con- 
tains two compartments of 400 tons capacity each. 

The drier, press, transformer, and boiler and kettle 
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buildings are constructed of structural steel covered with 
corrugated galvanized-iron sides and roofs, with the ex- 
ception of the drier and press buildings, where the roofs 
are of asbestos-covered corrugated iron. The demonstra- 
tion station, briquette-storage bin, laboratory and office, 
cottage and pump house are all of the usual frame con- 
struction. 

The raw coal comes from the mines at Black Diamond, 
Newcastle and South Prairie in standard hopper-bottom 
coal cars, which are discharged into an iron-lined con- 
crete hopper. A Link-Belt reciprocating feeder draws the 
coal from the bottom of the hopper and discharges it 
into the buckets of a gravity-discharge elevator of 100 
tons per hour capacity. 

From the elevator the coal is delivered by a conveyor 
into one or the other of the two compartments of the raw- 
coal bin, each compartment of which has a capacity of 400 
tons. 


ALL QUANTITIES ARE CAREFULLY REGULATED 


Regulation of the quantity of the coal in the manufac- 
ture of a compact and homogeneous product begins in this 








Rear VIEW OF PLANT 


plant at the time the coal is drawn from the raw storage. 
To regulate, first, the amount of coal to be used in the 
briquette; second, to control the proportions of the va- 
rious constituents, and third, to insure a uniform mix, 
a positive mechanical feed of the plunger type forces 
the discharge from each of the compartments of the raw- 
coal storage bin onto its respective horizontal flight con- 
veyor. 

A motor through a chain-belt and sprocket connections 

operates the feeders. Eccentrics control the stroke of the 
plunger and the sprockets regulate the speed. Each 
feeder is designed for a capacity of 50 tons per hour but 
is operating under present requirements at the rate of 30 
tons. : 
Flight conveyors, inclosed by steel casings, deliver the 
raw coal either to a pulverizer made by the Williams 
Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., or to one or both of 
the two driers made by the Ruggles-Coles Engineering 
Co., of New York. 

At this point in the plant means are provided for put- 
ting the raw coal through the driers and crusher in any 
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order either desirable or necessary to put in proper con- 
dition for mixing and fluxing. 

The Ruggles-Coles driers are of special design for 
handling raw and fine coal. They are 9 ft. in diameter 
and 65 ft. long. Heat is supplied by oil fuel in Billow 
burners and furnaces made by the National Supply Co., of 
Chicago. The driers are driven at 8 r.p.m. and the work 
of reducing the total moisture in the coal to one-half 
of one per cent. is assisted by the drier fans which direct 
the flow of heat through the driers and at the same time 
draw the moisture-laden air from them and exhaust it 
through Cyclone dust collectors which are located just 
to the right of the raw-coal storage bin and immediately 
over the end of the drier building. 

The drier fans are 4 ft. in diameter, and are each 
driven by 15-hp. motors. A General Electric Co. centrif- 
ugal compressor running at 3600 r.p.m. supplies low- 
pressure air for the Billow burners. 

After the coal has been reduced to a sufficient fine- 
ness with all the dust returned to it from an elaborate 
system of collectors, and is in a state of almost absolute 
dryness, it is delivered by bucket elevators to the regulat- 
ing bin. It is necessary that the moisture be reduced to 
a negligible quantity that the mixing may be thorough 
and the fluxing uniform. ; 

On the discharge platform of the regulating bin an 
employee, called the “mixer,” is stationed. He receives 
his instructions as to the quantity of coal and binder 
to introduce from the pressman by means of bell sig- 
nals. By gate control, he regulates the amount of coal 
carried by an apron conveyor, and, by a steam-jacketed 
valve, the flow of asphalt binder which is introduced just 
after the coal enters the mixing conveyor. 

This mixing conveyor is a horizontal steel shell with a 
rectangular cross-section and extends 30 ft. from the dis- 
charge of the apron conveyor from the regulating hin to 
the feed box of the fluxer. Within the shell are mounted 
longitudinally two shafts upon which are set series of 
paddles of the propellor type, which churn the coal and 
binder and simultaneously push it toward the fluxer. 

From the paddle mixer the coal and the binder are dis- 
charged into a feeder which supplies the fluxer. The final 
and most important stage in the process of preparation 
takes place in this latter machine. It is here that not 
only the binding qualities of the mix are perfected, but 
the future physical properties of the briquette are created. 

This fluxer, with 30 tons capacity per hour, is the 
largest of its type now employed in briquetting coal. It 
consists of three superimposed horizontal cylinders in a 
single casting. Within each cylinder there is mounted a 
shaft upon which are set arms, or paddles, which agitate 
the mix while superheated steam is introduced through 
double horizontal rows of tuyeres on each side of the 
cylinder. The function of this dry steam is to main- 
tain the asphalt in a sufficiently fluid condition to per- 
mit its being driven into and impregnating the interstices 
of the coal under the beating action of the fluxer paddles. 

From the fluxer the material passes through two screw 
conveyors to the feed box of the press. These conveyors 
were built under the Schorr patent, which is controlled 
by the builders of the press. It is necessary, where as- 
phalt is used for binder, to cool the fluxed material before 
it enters the press, and this is done by an air-exhaust sys- 
tem attached to the conveyor and also to the press-feed 
box. 
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THE Press 


The Rutledge briquetting press used in this plant takes 
its name from J. E. Rutledge, vice-president of the Mal- 
colmson Briquette Engineering Co., although invented 
by G. Komarck, of St. Louis. It is the third press of its 
kind to be constructed and the first to take the name of 
Rutledge. It embodies several improvements over the 
others. 

Essentially, the Rutledge press consists of three parts— 
two major shafts with punch-ram attachments and an 
endless bed with die-plate sections. The three are syn- 
chronized by proper gear connections. The machine is 
driven by a 75-hp. motor connected by friction clutch 
and silent-chain drive. 

Kaela shaft is fitted with 12 punch rams, each ram hav- 
ing 14 punches. The rams are so arranged that they 
assume an exact vertical position before they engage the 
die plates. A vertical pressure is exerted upon the ma- 
terial within these die plates from both above and below. 
Each pulsation of the press produces 200 tons pres- 
sure, which is equivalent to about 30,000 lb. upon each 
briquette. 





Bic Driers For THE CoAL 


Attached to the upper group of rams are 12 arms, 
or pilot punches, one corresponding to each ram, which 
engage the corresponding die plates and time them for 
the punches. It is the pilot punches which furnish the 
motive power for the die-plate bed. So nicely is the work 
of the press timed that only 1/,, in. is allowed for clear- 
ance. Turning over at the rate of 10 r.p.m., the press 
produces 30 tons per hr., or 1,000,000 briquettes per day. 

The press punches are constructed with removable tips, 
which not only provides for quick adjustment and eco- 
nomical’ maintenance of the parts receiving the greatest 
wear, but also for the change of the brand or trade mark, 
which is impressed on every briquette. This brand desig- 
nates the particular coal used and serves as a guarantee to 
the consumer that he is getting the quality for which he 
is paying. These tips are made from forged and hard- 
ened nickel-steel. 

The press weighs 80,000 lb. and all the wearing parts 
are made from nickel-, manganese- or vanadium-steel. 
The rollers are of nickel-steel, the tracks of manganese- 
steel, the cams and springs of vanadium-steel. All bush- 
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ings are of bronze alloy made especially to withstand high 
pressures. 

The lubricating system is both unique and practical. 
The oil is driven through the main shafts to the interior 
of the press and from there works its way to the surface, 
properly lubricating all parts and preventing the entrance 


of any dust or grit. The press and its installation alone 
cost about $50,000. 

As the briquettes leave the press they slide down over 
a perforated apron to the cooling belt, or conveyor. The 
belt is over 600 ft. long and is composed of 47,000 parts. 
It is made up of flat links giving a large area for the free 
circulation of air. As the briquettes are carried for- 
ward and up to the briquetting storage pocket, they are 
subjected to a fine spray of cool water which assists in 
reducing their temperature as well as hardening them 
before they are discharged into the bin. 


HARDNESS OF Propuct Is SouGHT AND ATTAINED 


By the proper pulverizing of the coal, the use of all the 
dust, the employment of asphalt as a binder, and the ef- 
ficient fluxing of the mix, a briquette of remarkable hard- 
ness is produced. They are dumped from the cooling belt 
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CLosE VIEW OF THE BRIQUETTING PRESS 





onto a cross-conveyor over the bin and in turn discharged 
on a Vibrating baffle, thence to another baffle, from which 
they enter the bin. From here they are discharged di- 
rect to standard coal cars for shipment. The breakage 
is practically nil. 

The briquettes now made weigh 10 oz. each. They 
are cylindrical in shape with a diameter of 214 in. and a 
maximum height of 234 in. and have 34-in. dished heads. 
Their hardness can best be stated in percentage of break- 
age under the standard tumbling test employed by the 
United States Government in its investigations at St. 
Louis. There the tumbling tests showed from 10 to 12 
per cent. of breakage for the usual commercial briquettes, 
while similar tests on the Pacific Coast Coal Co.’s prod- 
uct show but 3 per cent. breakage, indicating a superior 
hardness. 

Asphalts of the specified grades are received in bar- 
rels at the oil spur at the rear of the plant from whence 
they are carried by gravity in a barrel chute to the asphalt 
yard on a level with the charging floor of the boiler and 
kettle room. 


870 COAL 

There are two melting kettles of 40 barrels capacity 
each, placed in a specially designed setting. The single 
Wickes boiler employed in the operation of this plant 
is fired by oil through Jordan burners. 

At present, oil is received in tank cars over the same 
route as the asphalt and is stored in steel tanks on the 
side hill. From these tanks it is drawn off by gravity 
through an insulated steam-heated pipe line to the boiler 
house. Future plans of the company, however, contem- 
plate the purchasing of crude oil and its refining at the 
plant for the purpose of obtaining the exact grade of 
asphalt required in the briquetting process. Fuel oi! will 
then be a byproduct to be used as required about the 
plant. 
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Tue Evectric ControL SYSTEM 


Fuel-oil circulation is maintained by a Billow pump- 
ing system installed by the National Supply Co., of Chi- 
cago. Asphalt circulation is secured through a rotary 
pump made by the Kinney Manufacturing Co., of Bos- 
ton, and by steam-jacketed lines and valves. 

Special attention is given to the asphalt-feeding equip- 
ment. It is the mixer attendant’s duty to see that asphalt 
is maintained at a uniform temperature and head, and 
that there is a uniform flow through the steam-jacketed 
valve into the machine. Provisions are made for a flow 
through a steam-heated valve from the regulator to the 
kettles. Thus circulation of the asphalt is kept up con- 
tinuously and a uniform static head maintained. 

Temperature regulation of the binder is not only essen- 
tial but that of the coal and steam as well. To this end 
automatic Bristol recorders giving 24-hr. graphic records 
are placed directly in front of the operator in charge 
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of each movement dependent upon critical temperatures. 

Water for the system is heated and filtered by a War- 
ren-Webster feed-water heater under automatic thermo- 
static control. Superheated steam for fluxing is gen- 
erated in a special oil-fired Foster superheater, which has 
a capacity for raising 2000 lb. of steam per hour at 150 
lb. pressure to 556 deg. F. 

Electricity is purchased from the Puget Sound Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Co., and delivered at 2300 volts al- 
ternating current to the transformer station, where it is 
stepped down to 440 volts for the motors and 110 volts 
for the lighting circuit. It enters the plant through two 
main control boards and is distributed throughout the 
works entirely in conduit. 

Plant operation is divided into two groups—the drier 
group and the press group. Each has a main control 
board which permits direct or automatic regulation, not 
only of each motor, but of each group as a unit. The 
drier group is automatically controlled ‘by an electric 
tripping device which is thrown by an overflow from the 
regulating bin. 

As the press is the final and perhaps the most important 
machine in the process of briquetting, the control of the 
whole plant or any group or unit thereof is directly under 
the pressman by means of complete bell-and-light-signal 
apparatus, as well as a speaking-tube system. Every ma- 
chine has an individual motor drive, and, where not direct 
connected, is equipped with a silent-chain drive, of which 
there are 15 in the plant. 

For a daily check on all materials used in the manu- 
facture of briquettes the necessary laboratory equipment 
has been installed and a competent chemist employed. As 
this is the first plant to use asphalt on a large scale it has 
required some careful experimental work, and special at- 
tention has been given to the study of the physical prop- 
erties of the binder, much importance being attached to 
the penetration *tést."Besitlés ‘the investigations conducted 
with reference to the asphalt, complete analvses are made 
every day of the coal and the briquettes. 

The plant above described was constructed under the 
direction of J. C. Ford, president of the Pacific Coast 
Coa! Co., and by his departments of engineering, build- 
ing and mechanics, represented respectively by N. D. 
Moore, D. C. Brown and D. O’Leary. Field vonstruc- 
tion was in direct charge of Ralph Galt, briquette engi- 
neer, who is now superintendent of operation. 


Coming Meetings 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its annual meeting in New York City, Dec. 1, 2 3 and 4, 
1914. Calvin W. Rice, secretary, New York City. 

The American Mining Congress’ seventeenth annual ses- 
sion will be held at Pheenix, Ariz., Dec. 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1914. 
J. F. Callbreath, secretary, Denver, Colo. 

The Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its winter 
meeting Dec. 8 and 9, 1914, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. Charles L. Fay, secretary-treasurer, Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn. 

The West Virginia Coal Mining Institute’s winter meeting 
will be held at Huntington, W. Va., Dec. 9, 10 and 11, 1914 
Prof. E. N. Zern, secretary-treasurer, Morgantown, W. Va. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 
annual meeting in New York City, beginning Feb. 16, 1915. 
Bradley Stoughton, secretary, New York City. 

The Kentucky Mining Institute’s winter meeting will be 
held Dec. 4 and 5, 1914, at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Ivan P. Tashof, secretary-treasurer, Lexington, Ky. 
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The Colorado Mine War 


Under this title the Rev. A. A. Berle, of Cambridge, 
Mass., writes in the Bibliotheca Sacra with great sanity 
and conviction on the recent events in the mine regions 
of Colorado. A 24-page reprint lies on our desk which 
anyone may have on application. So much of what he 
has said we have endeavored to say, howbeit probably with 
less force, in our editorial columns and in other parts of 
the paper and consequently we do not wish to be unduly 
critical where our opinions differ. However, we do take 
issue with these remarks: 

The State of Colorado must settle, before it settles all 
else, the question whether it is to have a state administra- 
tion which will uphold law and will maintain order, and will 
do this without the intervention of the President of the United 
States and the military forces of the Union. At the present 
time, men are being denied their fundamental constitutional 
rights by the presence of the armed forces of the United 
States. The right of private contract, the right to seek em- 
ployment and continue therein unmolested, has been destroyed, 
and there can be no peace till these are restored. There 
is no genuine pending issue which is not provided for in 
the civil code and there is no wrong for which the laws and 
courts of Colorado do not provide adequate relief. It is to 
the law and the courts to which these issues must be brought 
for their settlement. 


With his declaration that the laws and courts should 
dominate we have no contention, but we do not see any 
reason justifying the military forces of the United States 
in being just now a law-disregarding body. There is no 
reason why they should abridge the right of public con- 
tract in Colorado any more than that they should do so 
in the Philippines. 

That they have violated the rights of the citizens is due 
to their perverted use by the bureaucracy at Washington. 
and not to any inherent defects in the U. 8. military 
forces. The militia of Colorado would possibly be no bet- 
ter and even might be worse if the governor of that state 
was as subject as the Wilsons to the hypnotic suggestions 
of the exploiters of labor. 

Before the U. 8S. Army was ordered to the mining camps 
of Colorado, we advocated its use in settling the difficul- 
ties there existing. But we do not know whether we 
should now continue such advocacy in view of the fact 
that Colorado, at last, seems almost as a unit in standing 
behind the militia in defense of order. A new governor, 
G. A. Carlson, who appears to be less pliable than his 
predecessor, E. M. Ammons, will soon come into office and 
the voters seem to have elected him because they thought 
he would act promptly and with decision. The present 
governor is now prepared to act at least a little less flinch- 
ingly than before. 

Perhaps a sufficing militia properly backed by funds 
can be secured. Consequently despite the promises of 
trouble from labor leaders, the state troops of Colorado 
may be able to handle the situation. At this distance we 
cannot presume to make judgment, which must be hard 
even for those who are on the spot. Certainly we have 
no brief against the use of militia for promoting order 
if they are adequate in themselves and in their support 
for the work proposed. 


But we have always been prepared to hope that the 
autocracy at Washington might learn that this is the 
United States and that there are laws, at least in time 
of peace, which even the most arrogantly righteous of per- 
sons must obey. The oath of office might yet rise to 
plague the President. He might yet realize that he was 
not called like Deborah to make rulings on the spur of 
the moment in order that happiness and peace might come 
to the poor bewildered American people. We do not 
want to be dogmatic. Perhaps the Massachusetts divine, 
however, is right. He may know that the President is 
beyond reason. 


Railway Rates and Their Rela- 
tion to National Prosperity 


An interesting address on the regulation of railway 
rates was delivered recently by E. B. Leigh, a prominent 
industrial manager in Chicago. In commenting’‘on~the ~ 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s disavowal of all right 
or power to consider the case of the railroads in the light 
of its influence as a stimulator of business, Mr. Leigh 
says: “It is manifestly of the utmost importance that 
somewhere in our government, responsibility shall be 
for that specific promotion of the general welfare which 
consists of protecting the railways against influences, gov- 
ernmental and otherwise, which tend to impoverish the 
roads, and with them the whole people.” Mr. Leigh 
rightly contends that the general railway problem has 
been committed by congress to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and that the latter body is clearly shouldered 
with the responsibility. The powers now delegated to 
the commission make it more of a legislative than a judi- 
cial body. 

Much of the wonderful progress of our country has 
been due primarily to the railroads. In developing their 
territories, they become immense consumers of material 
and thereby doubly contribute to general business pros- 
perity. 

The Commission as now created is possessed of greater 
power for either good or evil than has ever before been 
conferred upon any governmental body. It can confiscate 
private property or it may be the greatest of all conser- 
vators of the public good. It can upset industries or it 
may establish normal business and carefully regulate com- 
mercial conditions. 

It is about time the United States Government came to 
believe more in the principle or plan of industrial prog- 
ress through encouraging business. Federal solicitude 
for the welfare of the individual might be exercised with 
no little profit to the nation as a whole. 

The railways have nothing to sell but transportation, 
and yet they constitute our greatest industry next to agri- 
culture. Nearly 50 per cent. of the total iron and steel 


production of the country is consumed by the railroads, so 
it is quite evident that any restriction of railway con- 
sumption must seriously affect the country’s prosperity. 

In conclusion, Mr. Leigh asserts that unless the rail- 
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roads are placed in a position to make purchases on a 
normal scale, a return of business prosperity will be ser- 
iously retarded. Coat AGE is quite of the same opinion, 
and although the coal industry is by far the greatest 
freight producer in the United States, we suggest that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission meet the situation more 
squarely, and endeavor to apply such first-aid to the rail- 
road business as will help lessen the present industrial 
paralysis. 


The Closing of the Lake Trade 


The Lake shipping season is over, and it is estimated 
that the bituminous movement will aggregate between 20 
and 22 million tons. This is rather disappointing, as 
the growth of the Lake business has been rapid the last 
few years, and the high mark of 1913, 28 million tons, 
has been looked upon as a normal season. 

However, when we consider the business conditions of 
the entire country during the past year, the Lake coal 
traffic of 1914 has been good. The decrease as com- 
pared with previous years is not so large as in the iron- 
ore trade where the loss is fully 40 per cent. as compared 
with 1913, and 30 per cent. over a period of three years. 
The coal traffic of 1914 will probably average 100 per 
cent. as compared with the average over the last five 
years, and this indicates a healthy situation. 

The largest change in the bituminous business was in 
the tonnage coming from the West Virginia fields. The 
Ohio No. 8 field, which usually ships about five million 
tons in the Lake trade, has not moved a single pound of 
coal this season, the mines having been closed since Apr. 
1. Cambridge operators began shipping in the middle 
of the season and have sent their last cargo up the Lakes. 
The Hocking district did not begin to move coal until 
late in the season and will fall substantially below its 
standard of 1,500,000 tons of lake coal. West Virginia 
fuels have made up the loss. 

How much of the Northwestern trade will return to 
Ohio mines another year is the important question just 
now. The West Virginia operators have introduced their 
coals into many places that have never before been willing 
to consider them; it was an opportunity that they fully 
appreciated, and when the salesmen go out for 1915 busi- 
ness, a battle will be fought to hold a major portion of 
the new trade. 

Considering the large stocks carried over on the Up- 
per Lake docks, the 1914 business has been extremely 
good. The winter of 1913-1914 was open and the con- 
sumption of coal in the Northwest was comparatively 
light. Shipments the first two months of the Lake sea- 
son were not so heavy as usual; in some instances, docks 
did not want any new coal until July 1, but when ship- 
ping was finally resumed, the traffic was steady. 

There was no car shortage and vessels were always 
more plentiful than cargoes. However, so much coal 
was put on the Upper Lake docks during the summer 
months that when Nov. 1 came, there was practically a 
full supply. An open fall made it unnecessary to ship 
heavily in the last month of the season and extra freight 
for the last trip and storage in vessels were not required. 

Anthracite shipments have been quite in proportion 
to the bituminous. The decrease in lake traffic was a 


little larger up to Nov. 1 than in bituminous, but the 
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hard-coal companies continued to ship heavily in Novem- 
ber and will have as much coal at the head of the Lakes 
by the close of navigation as usual. 


# 
Absurd Reports of Increased 
Coke Production 


About once in so often the daily newspaper reporters 
become seized with an apparently irresistible impulse to 
make the wheels go round. Since the biennial election of 
Nov. 3, which perhaps furnished the psychological mo- 
ment, the daily papers have been full of alleged news of 
plant resumptions. In many cases the reader might 
readily be deceived, although without being acquainted 
in detail with the industries involved, he should perceive 
that with general business in its present prostrated con- 
dition, no rapid resumption in activity, such as suggested 
by these reports, could possibly occur. 

Among recent reports have been many purporting to 
give news of resumptions in the Connellsville coke re- 
gion. The coke trade is so aligned that such statements 
appear particularly ludicrous. One report is to the ef- 
fect that 21,000 ovens are going in blast in the coke re- 
gions. This is 55 per cent. of the total number in the 
region, and represents approximately the entire number 
idle. As a matter of fact, several thousand ovens a~e 
at plants where the coal has been so nearly worked out 
that the ovens could not operate unless they were to use 
coal that had been shipped to them. 

Coke is not stocked to any extent. It suffers from re- 
handling and from the weather, and there is never any 
material excess of production over consumption. Sub- 
stantially the entire output of the Connellsville region 
is consumed in the iron industry, and the production 
cannot and will not be increased until the iron industry 
revives. Up to the present moment the production of 
pig iron has been declining. There may be prospects of 
a slight increase in pig-iron production in the near fut- 
ure, but there has been none to date, consequently no 
increase in the demand for coke, and certainly no in- 
crease in the production. The reports of coke ovens re- 
suming are pure fabrications. 

The Ohio Situation 


It has been said that the Ohio miners on strike are 
anxious for a settlement, and only desire that the officials 
of the Union will let them vote on the subject so that they 
can exhibit that sentiment to their leaders. But the 
news from Coshocton is, to say the least, disturbing. 

The price offered by the operators was 54.6c. per ton: 
for machine-mined run-of-mine coal, 4c. of which com- 
pensation was for the pushing of loaded cars from the 
working face. That is a much better price than 47c., the 
magic figure for which they have been loudly calling in 
eastern Ohio. The trimmings of the banquet were as 
good as the main piéce de resistance, for turn either to 
right or left the operator in the proposed contract was 
required to pay for extras. 

Though the scale committee approved of the ar- 
rangement, the men in a referendum refused it. The pa- 
tience of the public with the Ohio resistance is stretched 
almost to the breaking point. Those whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad. 
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The Y.M.C.A. Building at 
Ramage, W. Va. 


Ramage is a mining village in Boone Co., W. Va., 53 
miles southwest of Charleston, on the Coal River R.R. and 
on the banks of Little Coal Creek. Recently, it dedicated 
a Young Men’s Christian Association Building and this is 
fully expected to be a success because the sentiment back 
of the movement has already ripened. 

The endeavors of the Y. M. C. A. in Ramage were not, 
however, a success at the very first. The Association had 
to meet at the start the conservatism and suspicion which 
everybody, miners and mountaineers especially, have for 
something new. This questioning or donbt is not 
really a fault. Far from it; if there were no disposition 
to turn over every new departure and weigh it carefully, 
the miner and mountaineer and the general public would 
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Whenever the mines were idle, time hung heavily on 
the hands of the men and they seemed to scent trouble 
when there was none. As a result when they went to 
work they were listless and discontented and disposed to 
exert themselves as little as possible. When any man 
was discharged because he was not industrious and neg- 
lected his manifest duty, the rest became affronted and 
in violation of their scale agreement went on strike. 


Tue NEED FoR AMUSEMENT 


As F. F. Taggart, the secretary and treasurer of the 
Spruce River Coal Co., the company operating at Ram- 
age, has stated he found the men were desirous of some 
mild form of excitement. One day the mine was rendered 
idle, all the men leaving for a town ten miles away. In- 
vestigation showed there was some kind of traveling cir- 
cus billed for that day. At another time a quack doctor 





THE VILLAGE OF RAMAGE, Boone County, W. Va. 


doubtless often be misled and beguiled. However, the 
average generous-hearted benefactor wonders why it is 
that his purposes are questioned when he knows himself 
that his intentions are above scrutiny. He cannot under- 
stand that others have no speedier way of determining the 
integrity of his aims. 


Tue Earty ConpDITIONS AT RAMAGE 


There has been a large amount of dissatisfaction among 
the miners of West Virginia; a sentiment of resistance 
has been carefully fostered by agitators and the strikes 
along Cabin Creek and Paint Creek have continually 
borne fruit in other districts though without creating 
violence such as the villages on those streams experienced. 

The money earned was quite generally spent in drunk- 
enness, and conditions in Ramage were disgraceful every 
pay day. The violence during these debauches caused ar- 
rests and suits and then quarrels between families, and 
thus involved men who had personally no grievance and 
were guilty of no offense. 





with an interesting tongue and some sort of an instru- 
ment drew the miners about three miles to enjoy his 
vaudeville acts and listen to his story. It was then that 
the Spruce River people realized that amusement was 
needed. 

The company at first proposed to do what they have 
since done, erect a building. The important thing is not 
to build anything but to create a sentiment and they 
gradually realized this. After all it is often a harder task 
to mold sentiment than to erect a hall, and not a few 
may prepare the equipment and yet have no degree of suc- 
cess. Here, say the miners, is a new company develop- 
ment, earning perhaps a slight income, doubtless intended 
eventually to earn a big income, and every employee is 
ready to shun it, feeling that he is successfully thwart- 
ing an unholy purpose. 

It was Ira D. Shaw, international secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., who was asked to come to Ramage to see 
what could be done. Mr. Shaw was not successful in his 
project; he did not succeed in getting the men interested. 
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They had their suspicions and so the matter was tempor- 
arily abandoned. <A second effort made by Mr. Shaw was 
more successful and the work was started. 


THE SENTIMENT OF THE MINERS 


But after the foundations were built and erection 
began, there was more curiosity than real interest evinced 
in the construction of the building. In fact, it seemed 
to concern the people very little whether the hall was ever 
completed or not. Looking over the problem, it was seen 
that the building was an unimportant matter after all 
in comparison with the man who would conduct the work. 
Weeks were spent trying to obtain the right man for the 
job, one who had a good character, experience in Y. M. 
C. A. work, and an ability to deal with such men as the 
company employed. At last, C. W. Ridenour was secured 
and he took charge on Apr. 1 of this year. 

The first 60 days were wholly spent in the complet- 
ing and arranging of the building and in getting ac- 
quainted with the employees. No attempt was made to 
organize a Y. M. C. A. The association secretary en- 
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free moving-picture shows and the auditorium was al- 
ways crowded. On Sunday night illustrated lectures with 
Biblical subjects were delivered. 

From that time on, the Y. M. C. A. work grew so 
rapidly as to astonish those who had instituted it. A 
Sunday school was organized with Bible classes. Literary 
organizations followed and in less than ninety days the 
employees were coming to the building and spending their 
evenings there every night in the week but Monday. 


DeEsIRABLE CITIZENS MOVE IN AND THE DRUNKARKDS 
LEAVE 

It was gratifying to the mine management to find that 
there was always a waiting list at the mines as the result 
of their efforts to make things pleasant for their employ- 
ees. Previously the men were always leaving and going 
to other mines. Perhaps too many mine officials look 
for a verbal appreciation of their efforts, and desire their 
employees to say how much they are pleased with the ef- 
forts of the company. The best of men are not built in 
that way. They may say it to their families and friends 








A Coser VIEW OF THE BUILDING 


deavored to study conditions and to find out the difficul- 
ties with which he would have to contend. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ASSOCIATION BUILDING 

The building has two stories and a basement and meas- 
ures 32x70 ft. A porch extends along one side and in 
front of the building and halfway down the opposite 
side. The width of this porch with its ample length 
makes it large enough to accommodate all the people of 
the village when the warmth of the summer enables them 
to congregate on it. In the basement are shower baths 
and locker rooms, a motor and a pump for a deep well 
which pumps water to a tank on the hill. This tank sup- 
plies the town with water. 

On the first floor are the general reading room, pool- 
rooms, and in one corner a barber’s chair, writing and 
checker tables and a large fireplace. Soft drinks and ice 
cream are also served here at a standard soda-water foun- 
tain. ‘ 

The second floor has a general assembly hall, equipped 
with a moving-picture machine, platform, comfortable 
chairs and a piano. The floor is used for Sunday school 
work, lectures, miners’ meetings and any good public 
cause. The building with its equipment cost close to 
$6000. 

Tue Burtpine Is OPENED WITH FREE ENTERTAINMENT 


The first two weeks the building was open, the com- 
munity at large was entertained every other night with 
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but they will hesitate a long time before they will express 
it to those who have materially benefited them. The best 
evidence of success is in the retention of the employees, 
in their participation in the benefits and in the anxiety of 
those not employed to obtain jobs and to profit by the 
change in location. 

Strange to say not only did Ramage retain its desirable 
men and obtain more but it concurrently got rid of the 
drunkards, who moved out for other towns as if the new 
habits of the citizens made the village uncongenial to 
them. 3 


Tur Empioyvees Have Furi Cuaree 


The association was not organized till work was well 
under way. The board of directors was composed of the 
men employed at the mine and none of the company and 
none of its officers have anything to do with the associa- 
tion or serve in any capacity. 

The Y. M. C. A. organized a strong baseball team and 
six acres of the company’s property were turned over to 
it for an amusement park. This park was inclosed by the 
men who worked in the mines. A fee of 10c. is now 
charged for admission to the moving-picture show, chil- 
dren being allowed to enter for half price. Five cents 
is charged for shower baths. This entitles each person to 
an individual cake of soap and a large towel. Admission 
to baseball games costs 10 and 15c.; pool tables 5c., while 
ice cream and soft drinks are sold for 5c. each. The whole 
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revenue goes to the treasury of the association and further 
development work. 


Some AccouNT oF THE VILLAGE 

A hospital is now planned, open to any of the famiiies 
of the employees and a nurse will be engaged to give her 
whole service to this work. The houses are all comfor- 
table four-roomed cottages with porches in front and a 
large space for gardens and front yard. The company has 
planted hundreds of trees all through the town, laid out 
flower beds and given away flower and vegetable seeds. 
Next year contests with prizes for the best gardens and 
lawns will be given. 

The town of Ramage has two good schools with ex- 
cellent teachers. The best of water is secured from driven 
wells and as sanitation is diligently taught and the yards 
are kept clean, the town is a model from a_ hygienic 
standpoint. In fact the people seein pleased to have their 
homes inspected. 


“THIS IS HOME 


OM! 
hand — 
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The Ramage Y. M. C. A. HEapQuarrens 

The social feeling in the town is one of the leading 
virtues of the new work. The men and their wives are 
interested in the newcomers and desire just as ardently 
as the company officials that good citizens shall enter the 
community. They have no use for lazy, good-for-nothing 
men or drunkards. It is hard to estimate how much this 
means in promoting efficiency. 


The Y. M. C. A. is more than earning running ex- 
penses. It is gathering in money for improvemeits which 
will be made as time passes. 


DEDICATION OF BUILDING 


The dedication took place Oct. 10, 1914. I. M. Tag- 
gart, the president of the Spruce River Coal Co., made 
the address of welcome. The governor of West Virginia, 
H. D. Hatfield, and the former president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, Thomas L. Lewis, delivered 
the principal addresses. 

The following words from the speech of the latter are 
well worthy of consideration outside of Ramage as well 
as in that village: 

There has always been more difficulty in getting employees 
and employer together for the purpose of discussing a differ- 
ence that there ever was in finally settling it. Neither of the 
parties in a controversy can approach a problem in an intelli- 
gent manner if they have been denouncing or endeavoring 
to take an unfair advantage ef one another. 


The Spruce River Coal Co., of Massillon, Ohio, has rea- 
lized this element in management and the officers are gen- 
erously ready to express their indebtedness to the Y. M. 
C. A. for satisfactorily solving the problem for them. Mr. 
Taggart, the president, recently stated in a letter which 
we have seen: 
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The result of the small amount of money which has been 
expended is almost beyond our belief. I am advised that the 
National Young Men’s Christian Association is putting forth 
a special campaign throughout the mining districts for this 
particular welfare work and it should receive the endorsement 
of the public and the press, as it certainly brings results. 


It is to be hoped that not only at Ramage and Decota 
but all through the State of West Virginia, the good work 
may spread. 





Recent Legal Decisions 


STs 








Duty to Warn Employee Against Danger—It was the duty 
of a company which operated an overhead coal conveyor to 
warn an inexperienced employee, who was directed to oil the 
shaft of the conveyor, against the danger of his clothing 
catching on a revolving setscrew projecting from a safety 
collar, which was covered by dust and could not be seen when 
the machinery was in motion, and, having failed to per- 
form this duty, the company is liable to the employee for in- 
jury resulting. (Halpin vs. National Safe Deposit Co., 184 
Illinois Appellate Court Reports 13.) 


Discrimination in Freight Rates on Intrastate Shipments— 
A shipment of coal from one point to another within a single 
state is intrastate in its character, as affecting the shipper’s 
right to recover on account of discrimination against him in 
the matter of freight rates, although he intends to later re- 
ship the freight from the state. The fact that a shipper pays 
a discriminatory rate, knowing that other shippers are being 
given unlawful rebates, does not preclude him from subse- 
quently recovering damages on account of the discrimina- 
tion. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Mitchell Coal & Coke 
Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 88 “Atlantic Reperter,” 
743.) 


Seller’s Liability for Inereased Freight Charzges—Dura- 
tion of Coal Sales Contracts—Under a contract to sell coal 
f.o.b. the selling coal company’s mines, the company is liable 
for increased freight charges arising from a shipment from 
a more distant mine owned by a third party. Where a con- 
tract bound a coal company to supply fuel required by a 
brick company during “the remainder of the brick-making 
season, say from this date to Apr. 1, 1910,’ at a given price, 
the brick company was not entitled to require delivery after 
Apr. 1. “In interpreting the contract, the real intention of 
the parties must be allowed to control; but, if the contract is 
unambiguous, such intention must be gathered from its lan- 
guage. The giving of Apr. 1 as the date of the 
termination of the contract was not a mere approximation 
of the time it should end, but an absolute limit, beyond 
which it could not extend; so, in our opinion, the contract 
did not require appellant to furnish appellee any coal after 
that date, although the brick-making season may not, in 
fact, then have ended.” (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Nelson 
Creek Coal Co. vs. West Point Brick & Lumber Co., 152 South- 
western Reporter, 929.) 


Legal Aspects of Labor Organizations—The decisions of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit, which were handed down in the cases of Mitchell 
vs. Hitchman Coal & Coke Co., and Bittner vs. West Virginia- 
Pittsburceh Coal Co., 214 Federal Reporter, 685, 716, establish 
the following principles of law relative to mine unions: A 
union organized for the betterment of the interests of its 
members may order a strike, and induce other employees, by 
peaceable means, to join the strike; being subject to restraint 
by injunction only when unlawful means are resorted to. 
When a combination of employees amounts to a violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law, a mining company injured 
thereby is not entitled to maintain suit to enjoin continuance 
of the combination; the company’s only remedy is a suit for 
treble damages resulting from the unlawful combination. 
The federal government is the only party that can maintain 
en injunction suit of this kind. When a mining company 
employs nonunion men under an agreement that if they join 
a union, the contract of employment may be terminated by 
the company, efforts made by members of a miners’ union 
to persuade such men to join the union, without coercion or 
intimidation, does not constitute an actionable interference 
with the contract of employment. Injunction lies, however, 
to restrain the members from coercing or intimidating em- 
ployees who decline to join the union. 
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Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


Letter No. G6—There are two provisions that might well 
be included in the mine laws of coal-mining states and 
that would, I believe, result in a direct benefit to the in- 
dustry as a whole. They are as follows: 

First, a definite educational training should be re- 
quired as a prerequisite to a candidate’s taking the exam- 
ination for mine foreman or fireboss. This requirement 
might be met in different ways. In many states, the law 
provides that no boy under 16 years of age can be em- 
loved in a mine. In that case, applic ‘ants for examination 
for certificates of competency should be required to - 
duce evidence that they had attended school up to the age 
of sixteen. 

Should, however, this early training have been neg- 
lected, in the case of any candidate who had been com- 
pelled to leave school before reaching that age, such a one 
might be permitted to offer, instead, a period of attend- 
ance at night school, or of study under a competent 
teacher, or the completion of a certain amount of cor- 
respondence-school work. 

It seems self-evident that a requirement of this nature 
would result not only in the applicants being better pre- 
pared for the examination, but would provide or pave the 
way for the more efficient and intelligent operation of 
mines 

Second, there should be some recognition, in the min- 
ing laws, of technical training as a partial substitute for 
practical experience. This suggestion is made in behalf 
of the graduate mining engineer who has spent from four 
to six years in the study of mining engineering and, hav- 
ing secured his degree of Engineer of Mines, determines 
to work his way up and familiarize himself thoroughly 
with the practical operation of a mine. As evidence of his 
practical knowledge of mining, he desires to obtain a cer- 
tificate of competency to act either as fireboss or mine 
foreman. 

Under the bituminous mine law of Pennsylvania 
(1911), a candidate must serve five years before he is eli- 
gible to take the examination. During this time he must 
work for smaller wages than are commensurable with the 
time and money devoted to obtaining his education. It 
should be recognized, in the mine law, that such a candi- 
date, by reason of his technical training, is undoubtedly 
better fitted after, say two or three vears of service in the 
mines, than the man with less education but more prac- 
tical experience. 

Brietly, my suggestion is that a candidate for an exaim- 
ination, holding the degree of Engineer of Mines, should 
be credited with one year of service in the mines for each 
two years of college work. If he has had four years in 
college, he would then be required to serve three years 
in the mines; and if he has had six years in college, he 
would only be iequired to work two years in the mines, 


before being eligible for examination for a certificate of 


competency. 


Compare, for instance, two young men at the age of 


18, starting to prepare themselves for mining work. 
o z 
The one enters the mine at once and, after five years’ 


work, becomes eligible for examination for a certificate of 
competency. During that time the other man has spent 
four years in college, obtained his degree of Engineer of 
Mines, and has had one year of practical work in the 
mines. Who will say that this man should work four years 
longer before he is eligible for examination? Should not 
his technical knowledge and training reduce this period 
of practical service in the mine and fit him earlier for 
the examination ? 

The five years of practical work required, by law in 
Pennsylvania, i is a particular hardship to the college man. 
In many cases, he has been compelled to work his way 
through college and often graduates in debt for money 
that he has had to borrow in order to finish his educa- 
tion. Fer this reason, again, few of these men can afford 
to enter the mines as laborers or miners for five years of 
service, but must seek more remunerative employment 
that will enable them to pay off their indebtedness. While 
a three-year term of practical service in the mine would 
attract many, it goes without saying that a five-year 
term of such service practically debars from the examin- 
ation all but those who have means and are independent. 

As an illustration, permit me to cite a case that came 
under my observation. Ten years ago a young lad, after 
driving a mule for a year in one of the Pennsylvania col- 
lieries, decided that he could best i improve himself by get- 
ting an education. He returned to school and worked his 
way through college, but found, after graduation, that it 
would be impossible for him to support himself and meet 
his indebtedness, while gaining the five years’ practical 
experience in the mine, required to make him eligible for 
examination under the mining law. Thus debarred from 
the mines, he went West in the employ of a meta!-min- 
ing company where his ultimate opportunities were no bet- 
ter, if as good, than those presented in coal mining. The 
period of service required, before he could secure a pay- 
ing position, however, was much shorter and niade it pos- 
sible for him to meet his engagements. 

In closing, permit me to say that coal mining is bound 
to be safer and more efficient if it attracts young men with 
technical training into the operating department. I be- 
lieve the suggestion made of allowing two years of col- 
lege work to count for one year of practical service in the 
mine would unquestionably result in gaining many de- 
sirable men who now feel that they cannot tide over 
the five years of practical work at relatively low pay. 

M. D. Coorger, Mining Engineer, 
Ellsworth Collieries Co. 
Ellsworth, Penn. 
No. 7—I notice, in the inquiry of James T. 
Reynolds, fireboss, Coan AGr, Oct. 3, p. 563, which ap- 
pears under the title, “A Gaseous Mine,” he raises the 
question of perspicuity in the statement of the Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous mine law, where the attempt is made to 
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define what constitutes a gaseous mine in Pennsylvania. 

I have referred to the sections of the bituminous law 
to which Mr. Reynolds draws attention, and agree with 
him that the meaning of the law relating to a gaseous 
mine is vague and indefinite. The law does not give a 
clear and satisfactory definition of such a mine; but, to 
a certain extent, leaves the matter somewhat in doubt. 
In regard to Art. 28, Sec. 3, which reads: “The provi- 
sions of this act shall not apply to any mine employing 
less than 10 persons inside the mine, in any one period 
of 24 hr.,” I fail to understand what the number of 
men working in a mine has to do with its being gaseous 
or nongaseous. 

A mine generating explosive gas in such quantities that 
it can be detected by a modern safety lamp is, without 
question, a gaseous mine. This is true regardless of 
whether the number of men working on the inside is less 
or more than ten. The fact that the mine is liberating 
gas in such quantities that it is readily detected on the 
lamp makes the mine a gaseous mine, whether it be 
large or small and employing many or few men. 

Like the bituminous statute of Pennsylvania, the 
mine laws of Tennessee do not clearly and satisfactorily 
define a gaseous mine; but leave this question in doubt. 
It is not stated anywhere in the Tennessee law what sort 
of a mine constitutes a gaseous mine. As a consequence, 
the duty of classifying such mines, in Tennessee, has 
devolved on the chief mine inspector, who has used his 
best judgment in so doing. 

The Tennessee law, Sec. 9, Chap. 1903, provides 
for four classes of coal mines, designated as A, B, C and 
D. The duty thus devolves on the chief mine inspector 
to list the mines of the state as belonging to one or another 
of these classes. In this classification, the greatest diffi- 
culty is experienced in respect to “Class A” mines, which 
by law “shall include every coal mine or other mine known 
to liberate firedamp (CH,) at present or in the future, 
and all mines of this class shall be inspected . ... at Jeast 
once every 60 days.” Besides this requirement of fre- 
quent inspection, Class A mines must be supplied with at 
least 150 cu.ft. of air per min., for each person, and 600 
cu.ft. of air per min., for each animal employed in the 
mine at one time. In Class B mines there is required but 
100 cu.ft. per min., and in Class C mines, 85 cu.ft. 
per min. for each person underground, while these mines 
require only 500 cu.ft. per min. for each animal em- 
ployed. 

It is easy to see, from the indefinite wording of the law, 
that it is an exceedingly difficult matter to draw the line 
of distinction, in respect to Class A mines, which are sub- 
ject, by reason of such classification, to rigid restrictions. 
The law simply states that mines known to liberate fire- 
damp (CH,), at present or in the future, shall belong 
to this class. The question naturally arises, How much 
gas must a mine liberate before it can be claimed that it 
rightly belongs to Class A. This feature of the law 
throws an unnecessary burden on the mine inspector. In 
this regard, there is need for a clearer definition of 
the legal requirements. I will say, in closing, that all 
mining statutes should be so amended as to make their 
meaning clear and conclusive and leave no doubt as to 
the proper classification of the mines in the state. 

JouN Rose, 
District Mine Inspector. 
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Problems in Rescue Apparatus 


Letter No. 4—In reply to the criticism of W. H. Moore, 
Coat AGE, Sept. 19, p. 477, I beg you will permit me to 
present the following statement from the eminent physiol- 
ogist in England, to whom I referred in my previous let- 
ter, CoaL AcE, Aug. 22, p. 314. 

In response to my request, this eminent authority sends 
me the following, in respect to the relative volumes of 
carbon dioxide exhaled and of oxygen inhaled, under dif- 
ferent conditions of activity. 

“On an ordinary mixed diet, for every four volumes 
of carbon dioxide breathed out, five volumes of oxygen are 
breathed in. In other words, one-fifth of the oxygen 
breathed is utilized in the oxidation of hydrogen to water ; 
and four-fifths, in the oxidation of carbon to carbon di- 
oxide. 

“The water so formed may leave the body as sweat, urine 
or exhaled vapor. The water that is given off, to the 
breathing apparatus, from the exhaled air, is therefore 
almost entirely derived from water that has been drunk. 
Most of the oxygen inhaled at each breath is, of course, 
exhaled again into the breathing bag. 

‘Resting, a man requires about 250 c.c. of oxygen 
per minute, but when exercising hard, from eight to ten 
times this amount. He will thus use up the whole of 
his supply of 120 liters per hour when working hard, and 
be obliged to waste, through the escape valve, the !arge1 
part of it when resting.” 

H. N. Eumer, Sales Agent, 
Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Ohio Situation 


Letter No. 3—In my letter on the Ohio Situation, Coat 
AGE, Oct. 3, p. 561, I claimed that the eastern Ohio min- 
ers should receive the +7c. rate they were asking, because 
of the fact that the Hocking Valley miners sacrificed 2440¢. 
per ton for the benefit of their brothers in the eastern part 
of the state. I made the assertion that “Equal labor e- 
mands equal compensation.” 

In the issue of Coat AGE, Oct. 17, p. 637, an editorial 
entitled “Small Potatoes,” takes exception to what it 
styles my “moral maxim.” Against this so called maxim, 
the writer of the editorial arrays “‘a stern economic trut!:,” 
which he pronounces as follows: 

Wherever products are competitive and enter the market 


on equal terms, equal labor can demand equal compensation 
only when the products of equal labor are themselves equal. 


This dictum is then illustrated by a supposed colloyguy 
between a miner’s wife and a farmer, whom I shall «all 
“Brown.” Brown is trying to sell potatoes to the miner’s 
wife, who refuses to buy on the ground that Brown’s po- 
tatoes are not as large as Thompson’s, while the price 
asked is the same. To this Brown replies that he has 
worked as hard as Thompson, in growing the potatoes. 
“But,” said the miner’s wife, “it’s taters Pm buying and 
not your labor.” 

In my opinion, this is not a parallel case with, that ex- 
isting between the two Ohio districts. The Ohio miners 
are selling labor and not potatoes, or coal, or any other 
commodity. Suppose, for a moment, that Brown and 


Thompson find that they cannot do their farm work 
without help; and each hires a man to work on the farm. 
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Brown cannot say to his hired man, later, “These potatoes 
are smaller than Thompson’s and I cannot afford to pay 
you as much as Thompson pays his man.” To such vea- 
soning, the man would reply, “It’s my labor you are buy- 
ing and not potatoes. I work as hard as Thompson’s 
man. He is not overpaid and I am entitled to the same 
wage. Last year, when you had the best of Thompson, 
you paid no more for labor than he did; and, this year, it’s 
up to you to pay as much. If you cannot raise potatoes 
equal to Thompson’s, the only thing to do is to leave the 
potato market to him and raise corn.” 

The reasoning is economically sound. It is only an- 
other way of saying that the economic law tends to pre- 
vent the production of an inferior article. In other 
words, the article produced must be of sufficient value to 
pay for the labor of production, at a living wage. This is 
the same conclusion reached in the editorial, where it 
says, “There is every need that the economic law shall ar- 
rest the hand of the man who chooses to produce an in- 
ferior article at an excessive cost.” 

i must not be understood as saying that eastern O!io 
mines must shut down. Instead, let them improve their 
methods. In this connection, permit me to quote from 
Letter No. 6 of Supt. J. D. Jones, writing on the For- 
eigner in Mining, Coat Aer, Oct. 17, p. 643. Mr. Jones 
asserts, “Competition in the coal industry will soon cause 
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efficient engineering to replace obsolete methods. .... 
While trained men and improved methods are generaily 
forging ahead, I know mining properties in eastern Ohio 
and elsewhere that have made no progress during the last 
15 years. On these properties one cannot find a labor- 
saving device or a machine designed later than 1990. 
. . . . Many coal-mine operators have been so en- 
grossed in their sales department and other matters, 
that they have given no attention to the introduction of 
mining machines and other improvements.” 

Again, the editorial states: 

The wage scale of Ohio has made the state backward in 
conservation, negligent of first-aid, indifferent as to housing, 
and largely unprogressive. 

While this argument has merit, it is not as convinc- 
ing in behalf of conservation, first-aid measures, good 
housing, etc., as the argument generally used, “It pays.” 
Ohio’s labor rate has always, I believe, compared favorably 
with that of other states in the same competitive district. 
Illinois, also, is admittedly progressive. 

I believe that the writer of the editorial to which I 
have referred is sincere, and I have not written in the 
spirit of opposition, but with equal sincerity, being con- 
vinced of the justice of my claim that equal labor demands 
equal compensation. 

Gro. N. Lanvz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 
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A Centrifugal or Turbine Pump is a water turbine oper- 
ated, by power, in a reverse direction. In a water turbine, the 
water imparts motion to the turbine wheel and power is de- 
veloped; but, in a turbine pump, power is applied to turn the 
wheel or propeller, which imparts its motion to the water. 
The difference is the same as that between a windmill and 
a ventilating fan. The moving air turns the mill, while the 
fan operated by power moves the air. 

A piston pump is one in which the cylinder is fitted with 
a piston, the area of the piston being equal to that of the 
cylinder. 

A plunger pump is one in which the piston is replaced by 
a plunger that is moved in and out of the cylinder or pump 
barrel displacing the water therefrom each alternate stroke. 
A plunger, unlike a piston, is of necessity single-acting; ex- 
cept where the plunger is inside-packed, or the same plunger 
operates between two water cylinders. A piston pump may be 
either single- or double-acting, according to the arrangement 
of the valves that control the inflow and discharge of the 
water. 

The terms outside-packed and inside-packed in reference 
to pumps refer to the manner of packing the plunger. <A 
piston pump is necessarily always inside-packed. <A plunger, 
however, may be eitherfoutside- or inside-packed. (See figure 
on the following page.) 

An air pump is a pump used to exhaust air from a receiver 
or other chamber or vessel. A machine used to compress air 
is called an air compressor. 

A boiler-feed pump or simply feed-pump is a small pump 
used to force the feed-water into a boiler. 

A sinking pump is a pump used in sinking shafts. A spe- 
cial design of this class of pumps is adapted to hang ina 
shaft, so that it can be readily raised or lowered as occasion 
may require. 


- 


RECIPROCATING PUMPS 


The essential parts of all reciprocating pumps are the 
pump eylinder or barrel, piston or follower, plunger, piston 
rod, valves, packiug rings and packing, to which may properly 
be added the air chamber, which is an important adjunct of 
all high-duty pumps. 

The eylinder of a piston pump 
steam engine; but the pump barrel of a 
be of any reasonable size and shape. 

The piston or “follower” is a more or less solid disk at- 
tached firmly to the piston rod. Its circumference is grooved 
deeply to receive the packing or packing rings, as shown at 
(a) on the following page. 

The plunger may be outside-packed, single-acting, as 
shown at (b); outside, center-packed double-acting (c); or in- 
side-packed, which is also double-acting (d). 

The piston red of a direct-acting pump connects the steam 
piston of the pump with the water piston or plunger, so as 
to form a single, compact system. In some cases, the steam 
and water-ends have separate piston rods, which are con- 
nected, by siderods, into a rigid system. 


is’ similar to that of the 
plunger pump may 
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The accompanying figures illustrate the more important 
details of piston and plunger pumps, in regard to construction 
of piston (a); outside, end-packed plunger, single-acting (b); 
outside, center-packed plunger, double-acting (c); inside- 
packed plunger, double-acting (d); form of spring poppet 























Detail of Poppet Valve 
A=Piston Rod, B=Piston in two parts; C= Plunger; D= Packing; 
E=Cylinder or Pump Barrel; I,lj= Intake or Suction Valves; 
0,0,= Outlet or Discharge Valves; P= Discharge Pipe; 
S=Suction Pipe CoaL #36 
valve (e); diagrammatic arrangement of the suction (I, I) and 
discharge (O, O,) valves in a piston pump (f). The outside, 
center-packed plunger is here shown as operated by the 
ee rod A, which will require to be end-packed in one 

cylinder. 
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Resistance Required to Reduce 
Speed of Electric Motor 


I want to ask if you will kindly answer the following 
question in Coat AGE: 

How can I calculate the size and length of wire re- 
quired to build a wall resistance sufficient to reduce the 
speed one-half, in operating a 15-hp., 250-volt, General 
Electric motor, using a current of 54.7 amp. when run- 
ning at a speed of 600 r.p.m. ? 

An answer to this question will greatly oblige one of 
your subscribers and an interested reader. 

Every day electric motors are becoming of increased 
importance in coal mining. The use of such motors 
underground possesses many advantages that appeal to 
mine superintendents and foremen, owing to the ease 
with which they can be installed and moved from place 
to place as occasion may demand. The installation of 
an electric motor will, of course, depend on the absence of 
gas in the mine. 

MECHANIC. 

Red Jacket, W. Va. 

—_— 

In order to obtain the best possible answer to this 
question, it was submitted to an engineer of one of the 
large electric companies, who is familiar with the in- 
stallation and operation of this class of motors. His reply 
is as follows: 

“With the same field strength as at 600 r.p.m. and with 
full-load torque on the shaft; that is to say, with the same 
current input of 54.7 amp. delivered to the armature, it 
will require about 52 per cent. normal volts impressed on 
the armature to give a speed of 300 r.p.m. This will 
leave 100 — 52 = 48 per cent. of the voltage to be ab- 
sorbed by the external resistance, which gives 0.48 & 250 

120 volts. Then for a current of 54.7 amp., the re- 
quired resistance, according to Ohm’s law, will be 
volts 


si = —— = 2.2 ohms 
amp. = d4.% 


) 





“Reference must now be made to the wire tables given 
in any standard handbook for electrical engineers. From 
these tables it will be found cumbersome to use most any 
form of resistor wire alone for this external resistance of 
2.2 ohms. With either german silver or iron wire, which 
are the most readily obtainable, there would be required 
for this resistance at least 500 ft. of wire of the proper 
current-carrying capacity, with the maximum allowable 
temperature rise. 

“There is, however, an alternative if rapidly flowing 
water is available. By submerging the resistance coil in 
a stream of water, the heat dev eloped by the resistance in 
the wire is carried off and the overheating of the coil pre- 
vented. Adopting this method, it is found that 30 ft. 
of No. 18 B. & S. iron wire wound in the form of a coil 
and submerged in running water, as described, will carry a 
full-load current without overheating. I would suggest 
that iron grids, built especially for this purpose, be pur- 
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chased from the company that supplied the motor. This 
would, without doubt, be the most satisfactory solution 
of the problem.” 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 
New York City. 
& 
Drying Washed Coal 
I would like to ask of Coan AGE and its many practical 
readers any information they can give in regard to the 
drying of washed coal. What I desire particularly to 
know is whether a soft bituminous coal can be success- 
fully washed and then dried so that it will contain only 
» per cent. of moisture. Information in regard to the 
successful installation and operation of such a drying 
process, together with data relating to the additional cost 
in the production of the coal, will be greatly appreciated. 
JoHN HamMonpb, Mine Foreman, 
Wharton Coal & Coke Co. 


Coral, Penn. 





The question of drying coal as it comes from the wash- 
ery is not a new one. It was suggested, some time ago, 
in connection with the work of washing the coal. Such 
a drying process has been tried in a number of instances ; 
but with what results, we cannct state. 

The drying of the coal, in respect to the advantages to 
be derived thereby, can be viewed in two aspects. First, 
the extraction of the surplus water from the washed coal 
reduces, to that extent, the cost of transportation of the 
coal to market. Though the percentage of reduction is 
comparatively slight, the saving in freight charges on, 
say 1000 tons of coal per day, may prove an item not 
to be disregarded. 

Second, the shipment of comparatively dry coal may 
and often does result in a shrinkage in the weight paid for 
mining, and cause a difference between the mine sheets 
and the railroad weights that would be serious. Again, 
the drying process would probably start an early dis- 
integration of the coal, which would greatly increase the 
loss by breakage, in handling. It has been suggested that 
the dryi ing of the wet coal may greatly assist the oxidation 
of the sulphur contained in the coal and, in this respect, 
prove a decided advantage by improving the quality of the 
fuel. These comparative advantages and disadvantages 
must be considered when estimating the additional cost. 

A reference was made, some time since, Coat AGE, 
Vol. 3, p. 880, to a centrifugal drier, which was designed 
and placed on the market by the American Concentrator 
Co. (Ohio). It was claimed, at that time, that this ma- 
chine could handle 50 tons of washed coal per hour, con- 
taining 13 per cent. of water and, by its operation, reduce 
this content to 5 per cent. The principle of the machine 
depended on the surplus water of the coal being thrown 
out by the centrifugal force developed by the rapid revolu- 
tion of the coal in the machine. 

We hope that further information in regard to this 
interesting subject will be forthcoming. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—If 30,000 cu.ft. of air is passing in a square air- 
way with a velocity of 500 ft. per min., what is the length 
of each side of the airway ? 

Ans.—Assumine this is an average velocity of the air 
current, the sectional area of the airway is 

(et il sq.ft. 
Vv dV0U : 

The length of any side of a square airway of this sec- 
tion is¥ 60 = 7.75 ft., or 7 ft. 9 in. 

Ques.—If the weight of a cubic foot of air is 0.0766 
lb., and the water gage is 1.5 in., what is the height of 
the motive column ? 

Ans.—The pressure corresponding to a 1.5-in. water 
gage is 1.5 & 5.2 = 7.8 Ib. per sq.ft. The corresponding 
motive column basing the calculation on the given weight 
of air is then 7.8 ~ 0.0766 = 101.8 ft. 

Ques.—Explain the symbols, CH,, CO,, SH,. What are 
their comparative weights ? 

Ans.—The symbol CH, is the chemical symbol repre- 
senting a molecule of methane or marsh gas, whose molec- 
ular weight is 12 + 4 X 1 = 16. The symbol CO, 
is the chemical symbol for carbon dioxide. and its mo!lxc- 
ular weight is 12 + 2 X 16 = 44. The symbol SH,, 
which is more commonly written H,S, is the chemical 
symbol for hydrogen sulphide, and its molecular weight 
is2«K 1+ 32 = 34. The densities of these gases referred 
to hydrogen as unity are 8, 22 and 17, respectively; the 
density of a gas referred to hydrogen being one-half its 
molecular weight. 

Ques.—The portal to one of our mines is a concrete 
arch, at which the air is measured. The arch is 10 ft. 
high, 8 ft. to the springing line and 8 ft. wide; what are 
the perimeter and area of this intake? 

Ans.—The perimeter of the intake is made up of the 
width of the floor, 8 ft.; the two vertical sides, to the 
springing line of the arch, each 8 ft.; and the circumfer- 
ence of the arch. The distance from the floor to the 
springing line of the arch being 8 ft., and the height of 
the arch 10 ft., the arch is an ellipse whose major axis 
is the width of the arch, 8 ft., and the minor axis, 
2 (10 — 8) = + ft. The perimeter of a semiellipse is 
3.1416 times one-fourth the sum of the two axes; or, in this 
case, 3.1416 (4 + 8) +4 = 9.42 ft. The total perime- 
ter of the arched airway is, therefore, 9.42 + 3 K 8 = 
33.42 ft. 

The sectional area of the intake !s made up of the area 
of the semiellipse, plus the area of the square below the 


arch. The area of the semiellipse is 0.7854 times one- 


half the product of the two diameters; or, in this case, 
0.7854 (4 & 8) + 2 = 12.57 sq.ft. The total area of the 
cross-section of this intake is therefore 12.57 + 8 K 8 = 
76.57 sq.ft. 

Ques.—If there are 10,000 cu.ft. of air passing through 
a mine, in one current, and the resistance of the two 
shafts at that time is equal to the resistance of the mine; 


what quantity of air will pass through the mine if an- 
other airway be added of the same size and length as the 
first airway, the power on the air remaining the same? 
Assume that each shaft is 6x6 ft. in section, and 500 ft. 
deep, and that they are connected at the bottom by an 
entry 6x6 ft. in section, and 1000 ft. in length? 


Ans.—First, find the reciprocal of the cube of the rela- 
tive power potentials of the shafts and entries, which are 
calculated as follows: 


™ 1 lo 1000 X 24 
I'wo shafts, seek iether aig ii 
O shalts ys 363 0.5144 
1 1000 X 24 
One entry, i ik Sate ee ae 
1e entry ¥Y, 363 0.5144 
Two entries, ms = —— = 0.1286 
X34 728 


In tandem circulations where the air passes through 
consecutive sections, the sum of these values for each sec- 
tion in the circuit, will give the corresponding value for 
the entire circuit, from which the relative potential value 
for the circulation can then be found. In the present 
case, the calculation is as follows: 


Present circulation; ——— = 2 X 0.5144 = 1.0288 

Ge 
' , ‘ 1 : 
(Creneral potential), Xu, = ~———— = 0.9906 
V 1.0288 

Proposed circulation, = = 0.5144 + 0.1286 = 0.643 
sa “the 

(General potential), Au, = — 1.159 


V 0.643 
Having found the general potentials of the original and 
the proposed arrangements, the quantity of air circulated 
by the same power in each case is proportional to the po- 
tential ratio, which gives 
:. » . an 
¢, 10,000 9.9906 
10,000 X 1.159 
Q = 0.9906 
This is a difficult question for examination; but the 
work could be greatly shortened by canceling the common 
factors in the first potential values, which would give the 
following relative values : 





= 11,700 cu.ft. per min. 


Two shafts, 1/X* = 1 
One entry, 1/X*=1 
Two entries, 1/X* = & 


| 


Present circulation, 1/Y¥3 =1+1=2;and_Y, = V 4 


Proposed circulation, 1/.4* = 1+ 4 = #;and XY, = Vi 


; , aa I x2 2 
Potential ratio 2 = me 
’ AX : NV 





5 V5 
_ 10,000 X 2 


V5 


11,700 cu.ft. per min. 


Finally, Q, 
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COAL FIELD DIRECTORY AND MINING CATALOG OF COAL 
MINING EQUIPMENT FOR THE YEAR, 1914. 564 pp. 
9144x12% in. Keystone Consolidated Publishing Co., Inc., 
House Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. Cloth Boards. 


“As uptodate as a telephone book and as concise as an 
encyclopedia” is the proud boast of the publishers and we 
must admit the claim has much merit. The early part of the 
book is full of advertisements of an extremely readable char- 
acter with occasional technical matter which seems well 
chosen. The field has certainly been well canvassed and toa 
cursory examination the book seems remarkably complete. 

The corporation has for several years been publishing a 
directory and therefore is well equipped for effective work. 
The ordinary directory of coal mines in fine type at the end of 
the book occupies 140 pages. To it is added an exceptionally 
valuable addition of 17 pages, cataloging mines by counties so 
that traveling-men and managers who wish to district their 
work will receive no little assistance in so doing. 

The book reflects much credit on E. B: Day, whose ideas, 
we believe we are right in saying, it represents. There are 
many exceptionally good tables bound within its covers and 
we believe that many engineers and managers will find it 
serves as a text-book. 


EXAMINATION OF LUBRICATING OILS. By Thomas B. Still- 
man, late professor of engineering chemistry, Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology. 120 pp., with 5-page index. 6x9 in. 
The Chemical Publishing Co., Easton, Penn. Cioth boards. 
Price, $1.25. 

The study of oils is hedged about by much secrecy. The 
greater part of the literature published tells us how partic- 
ular we should be to get the right kind of oil, what will hap- 
pen to our machinery if we are indifferent as to the quality, 
how important it is that we should employ an expert to select 
our oils, but on the subject itself there is a silence more pro- 
found if not as ominous as that regarding the military status 
of nations. It is a study in which everyone who uses oils is 
interested, but when he would post himself he finds a con- 
spiracy of silence, or rather, much noise, with but little 
valuable fact. 

The text book above mentioned supplies much needed in- 
formation and gives several specifications for lubricating oils, 
also the results of many tests made by the author. It seems 
possible that eventually the public will realize that there are 
oils of various qualities—specific gravity, composition, vis- 
cosity and the like—which will serve certain purposes equally 
or almost equally well. 

Consequently, the test that wiil be imposed will not be ex- 
clusively an examination of the oils as oils, but a trial of 
their lubricating qualities. The resistance of a journal re- 
volving at a certain speed for a definite time will determine 
largely the excellence or the undesirability of oil. Chemists 
may demur at this test, but oil should be tested, like cement, 
by its performance. The Thurston, Henderson-Westhoven and 
Riehlé machines make such determinations. Of course, where 
the service of the oil is discontinuous, and the fluid is exposed 
to alternate high and low temperatures, a steady test with 
such a machine would be an unfair criterion taken alone. 
Furthermore, no machine appears to have been manufactured 
to measure the lubricating qualities of oil when fed to steam 
and applied thereby to surfaces. 

However, the author is not sponsor for these remarks. 
His description of all of the various tests seems rather favor- 
able to the use of everyone of them, and probably all of them 
have their value; some because oil has not only to lubricate, 
but has also to be fed to the surface; others because oil has to 
be stored for long periods, and still others because it has to be 
used at different temperatures and is liable to explode and 
may, moreover, have a chemical action on surfaces which are 
exposed to its influence. 


MODERN PRACTICE IN > VOL. III, METHODS OF 
WORKING COAL. By R. Redmayne, chief inspector 
of mines of Great Britain. Xi + 204 pp. with 6-page 
index. 5% x8% in. 167 illus. and one folding plan. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 4th Ave. and 30th St. New York 
City. Cloth Boards. Price, $2. 


This book written by the chief 
Great Britain fully sustains the reputation of the series. 


inspector of mines of 
The 


numerous illustrations are not photographs of nothing in 
particular such as we find in so many books of mining but 
almost all are drawings made for the text. 
small but all of them are of value. 


Most of them are 
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We have taken one of these to illustrate a French method 
of timbering in a mine now no longer in the possession of the 
French people—Courriéres. What the French call “bois de 
taille’ we would term a “prop.” “Rallange” should be 
translated “collar.” We have nothing corresponding to “al- 
lange” in America, but “steel forepole”’ would best serve as a 
description. The ‘“queues” are crossbars timbering from 
collar to collar and the “esclimbes’” are shorter crossbars 
set on the “queues.” On these the roof rests immediately. 
The “allanges” or steel bars rest on the “rallanges” or collars 
and are pushed forward to the face of the coal, their forward 
ends being pressed against the roof at the face by a chock of 
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wood bearing down lever-wise at the other end. The collars 
are kept within 3 ft. of the face and as the steel bars or al- 
langes are only 20 in. apart there is little risk of death from 
falling roof. 

The book deals with the opening out of a mine, the size 
of shaft pillars, the support of underground engine houses 
and stables, the protection of roadways and the actual work- 
ings in the coal. The room-and-pillar system has two chap- 
ters and longwall two more. The last chapter discusses the 
relative value of various methods of support at the face. 

The treatise contains much regarding English, French, 
Belgian and German methods. It overlooks American sys- 
tems almost entirely. The one illustration given of room- 
and-pillar working in the United States is almost unknown 
here and would be most uneconomical if adopted. It would 
not be fair to judge the book on its value as a reflection of 
our methods. Hardly a single volume written abroad and 
treating of America would successfully meet the searching 
light of such criticism. 
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© have had a damaging effect upon the coal industry, members 
Harrisburg, Penn. of the local miners union IJo. 854, District No. 5, have sent out 
Much information was obtained from the Pennsylvania 4 Seneral appeal for financial aid. In preference to accepting 


welfare and efficiency conference held in the capitol building 
during the past week. In a short time the legislature will be 
in session and a flood of bills will be offered looking to every 
sort of regulation of employment and the welfare of the 
employed. Many of these measures will be helplessly utopian, 
some will be so radical as to fall of their own weight, and 
some will be much more reasonable. This is the situation 
which confronts every legislature. Much has been accom- 
plished in the last 20 years, most of it beneficial and some of 
it open to criticism in that it has failed to accomplish the 
good expected. 

State Commissioner Jackson 
tains much food for reflection. 


made an address which con- 
An investigation made by him 
involving thousands of employees in various capacities in 
all parts of the state resulted in the surprising fact that 
one-fourth of these had changed their employment within a 
vear. Some of this is due to the depression of late and much 
must be set down to adverse circumstances, but in any event 
it is not a good showing. Workmen who are constantly 
changing employment cannot be expected to have the high 
efficiency of those who work steadily at the same task for 
years. Operators cannot expect to get the best results with 
a shifting body of employees. 

It was the opinion of many of the delegates that the leg- 
islature should establish a bureau of employment with offices 
in the chief cities, so as to bring employer and employee 
together. The system has worked fairly successfully abroad 
and might do some good here, but Commissioner Jackson 
stated that too much cannot be expected from such a system, 
pecause the man out of work in this city, for instance, might 
find it impossible to take a job in the Pittsburgh district or 
the anthracite region. But at least the plan is worth trying. 
If we have a revival of industry, as some believe confidently 
we shall, the problem of the unemployed will settle itself. If 
not, much scientific work will be necessary to adjust con- 
ditions. 

tovernor Tener, in addressing the conference, expressed 
regret that during his administration no workman’s compen- 
sation and employers’ liability act had been passed. The 
governor, in his first message, declared in favor of such an 
act, and the fact that the Senate of 1913°defeated such a bill, 
his friends always contended, has been the one sore spot of 
his administration with the governor. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

HazeJton—The discovery of a 6-ft. extension of the Lykens 
Valley vein at the Trusckow No. 16 coal mine of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. forebodes the continuation of opera- 
tions at this plant for 25 years or more. The coal bed in 
question was discovered at a point where geological ex- 
perts declared that there could be no coal. It will be devel- 
oped at once. 

Wilkes-Barre—Four men were seriously burned recently 
in a premature explosion in the Stanton Colliery of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. A first-aid crew went to 
their assistance, and it was necessary to dig some of the men 
from under a fall of coal and rock. 

Nanticoke—The biggest production record for one month 
in the history of anthracite mining is said to have been at- 
tained in the month of October by the Truesdale colliery of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., when over 
118,726 tons of coal were shipped from the big electrically 
operated breaker. This record considerably outdistances the 
figures of the Woodward and Pettebone collieries combined, 
the latter two producing a total of°115,395 tons for the same 
period of time. 

Bituminous 

Indiana—L. F. Sutter and A. P. Sutter recently bought the 
coal tract of the Plotzer heirs on Yellow Creek, containing 
204 acres, the price being $125 per acre. This tract contains 


two workable coal beds, while 70 acres are in good timber. 

The purchasers will open mines and market coal. 
Roscoe—Claiming that a stage of water too low to permit 

shipments of coal down the Ohio, and that the European war 


charity, however, the miners say that they will gladly work 
at any occupation that offers, and have applied to the Govern- 
ment for jobs on roads and public institutions. 

Somerset—Mine Inspector F. W. Cunningham has insti- 
tuted a suit in the criminal courts that is decidedly unique. 
He charges an assistant mine foreman of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. at Jenner No. 2 with neglect of duty for failing to 
have props set at the working face of the coal to protect the 
roof. It is alleged that failure to have the props in place 
resulted in the death of a foreign miner some weeks ago. 
The subforeman claims that he directed this man to set the 
props, as the roof appeared to be unsafe. He then proceeded 
to perform other duties, and when he returned in about an 
hour the foreigner was buried under a pile of coal, having 
failed to carry out his instructions. 

Connellsville—The coke production of the Connellsville 
region remains about 200,000 tons weekly. There have been, 
however, in the recent past, a slight increase in the number 
of shipments and a decided interest is manifested in 1915 con- 
tracts. 

Pittsburgh—The coal business of Pittsburgh and vicinity 
has undergone a slight beterment in the recent past, more in- 
quiries being received, with slightly greater sales. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the most hopeful feature of the business 
is the fact that there is practically no reserve stock. It is 
believed that with the slightest encouragement the coal com- 
panies will increase their production, thereby giving many of 
the idle miners employment. 

Evans Station—The mines of the Evans Coal & Coke Co. at 
this place recently resumed operation after being closed or 
on half time for a considerable time past. 

Trotter—Supt. B. B. Boyd, of the Trotter plant of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., has established a court of his own. 
Under orders that have just been issued, any employee who 
brings a prosecution before a justice of the peace or alderman 
without first consulting the superintendent is to be discharged. 
The superintendent hears the quarrels that arise and decides 
whether they are of sufficient importance to warrant going to 
law. Mr. Boyd says that hundreds of dollars a year are col- 
lected from Trotter foreigners because they are so easily led 
into bringing actions against their fellow countrymen. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Fayetteville—The Minden mines of the New River & Poca- 

hontas Co. are now using power for operation purchased from 


the Virginian Power Co. These are the first mines in this 
section te employ the Virginian company’s power. 


Elkhorn—The U. S. Bureau of Mines rescue car No. 8 is 
now engaged in the work of training the miners here in the 
use of the oxygen breathing apparatus and first aid to the in- 
jured. Great enthusiasm is being shown among both miners 
and operators and 25 men have already’ completed the full 
course of training. 


Clarksburg—A coal deal of considerable magnitude was 
recently made public by the filing in the County Clerk’s office 
of a deed from J. V. Thompson, of Uniontown, Penn., to Harry 
Ainsworth, of Moline, Ill., conveying to the latter a 3 interest 
in the P. M. Jackson coal land of this county. The consider- 
ation involved was not announced. The tract consisted of 
4008 acres lying on Jones’ Run and Isaac’s Creek. 


Fairmont—In order that work may be given to its employ- 
ees during the present temporary shortage of orders, the Con- 
solidated Coal Co. has begun the concentration of men at the 
mines which are easiest to operate. Until orders are more 
prevalent and the car supply better, some of the plants of the 
company will remain idle. 


Morgantown—The United Mine Workers of America are 
trying to organize the Fairmont field, Morgantown, Grafton, 
Clarksburg, Buckhannon and all intermediate towns being 
considered in the district. Meetings have already been held 
in Taylor and Preston Counties. A recent meeting held at 
Flemington resulted in a light attendance and but little in- 
terest was exhibited by those present. 
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Birmingham—The U. S. Bureau of Mines has appointed a 
committee to arrange for first-aid instruction in all of the min- 
ing camps of the Birmingham district, and to plan for a big 
field demonstration to be held in Birmingham soon. Caief 
Mine Inspector Nesbitt is in charge of preparations. 


KENTUCKY 


Cannel City—The Bureau of Mines has requested the Ken- 
tucky Black Cannel Coal Co. to send samples of cannel coal 
to the federal laboratories in Pittsburgh for experimental 
purposes. The results of the experiments will be compiled in 
book form and will contain analyses not only of the cannel 
coals, but of many others. 


Winchester—The mines of the Consolidation Coal Co. and 
the Elkhorn Mining Corporation are reported here to be re- 
suming operations and to be giving work to several thousand 
miners who have been idle for some time. Business has 
shown decided improvement in the last week or so. 


Henderson—Two long trains of tank cars leave here each 
day to supply Madisonville and the coal-mining operations 
in that part of the state with water for operating purposes. 
A year ago Madisonville constructed a municipal reservoir 
which it was expected would hold enough water for all pur- 
poses, but it has never been filled, the drouth of the past 
summer having kept it dry. This is the third successive year 
that trains of tank cars have hauled water from the Ohio 
River to the Madisonville consumers. 


OHIO 


Bridgeport—Additional reports of destitution among the 
families of striking coal miners in this district indicate that 
there will be great distress among them during the winter, 
as they do not possess any fuel, as a rule, and are without 
funds to provide themselves with food and clothing. 


Columbus—No change has taken place recently in the labor 
situation in Ohio. Miners and operators in the eastern Ohio 
district have not yet arranged for the resumption of scale 
conferences and the entire district is idle. In the Coshocton 
district the situation is also unchanged. Since the rejection 
of the conference committee’s report by the referendum vote 
of the miners, no steps have been taken to bring about an- 
other conference. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—About 75 retailers attended the meeting of 
the Indianapolis Retail Coal Men’s Credit Association. It 
was decided that the limit of credit should not be more than 
30 days. Figuring on profits, it was agreed that $1.40 should 
be added to the mine price and the freight charges before 
any profit could be shown to the retailer. This amount in- 
cluded loss in transit, breakage into slack by handling, cost 
of driver, upkeep of horses and equipment, cost of unloading 
at yards and overhead expense. It was shown that some 
coal sold at $4.50 a ton had actually cost the dealer $4.60. 


Brazil—A fire recently destroyed the engine house of the 
Hamlin & Heck mine near here and was making toward the 
tipple. The miners were warned to make their escape by 
way of the narrow airshaft which opened near the burning 
building. All escaped promptly except six, one of whom 
was unusually large. This man stuck in the shaft, blocking 
the escape for the other five. It took desperate efforts to dis- 
lodge him, which, however, was finally accomplished. Fred 
Heck, one of the owners, was severely burned while holding 
the shaft door open for the escaping miners. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—An idea to reduce the production of surplus coals 
by returning to the 14-in. lump screen, as suggested by H. C. 
Adams, of the Jones & Adams Coal Co., is meeting with the 
general approval of operators in Indiana and Illinois, and it 
is likely that a meeting will be held shortly in Chicago to 
take definite action with respect to this suggestion. 

Belleville—One of the most interesting mining proposi- 
tions in Illinois today is the new National mine, southwest 
of here, producing between 200 and 300 tons per day. This 
mine was sunk and is owned entirély by miners. In July, 
1911, 17 miners and three outsiders put in $1000 each and 
leased 135 acres on a 3%c. royalty. They did their own work, 
and when the mine was ready to produce hired a mine man- 
ager, who has no interest in the mine at all. It is one of the 
few mines in Illinois that has worked continuously six days 
a week, week in and week out. The coal is sold through a 
St. Louis jobber on a percentage basis, bringing the market 
price. 

Poenhontas—The miners at the Pocahontas mine are out 
on a strike that threatens to last through the winter. For 
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repeatedly breaking the rules of the mine, a miner was dis- 
charged. He happened to be the president of the miners’ 
local, and failure on the part of the operator to reinstate 
him brought the men out. Arrangements have been made to 
keep the mine closed indefinitely, rather than make the re- 
instatement. 


Grayson—A fire at the mine near here of the Big Creek 
Colliery Co. severely damaged the operation. It is expected 
that it will be a month or more before the mine will resume 
work, 


Herrin—Of the three mines taken over last spring by the 
Taylor Coal Co.- from the Southern Illinois Coal & Coke Co., 
namely, Possum Ridge, Oak Ridge and Walnut Ridge, only 
one is now worked. The Oak Ridge mine has been aban- 
doned; the Walnut Ridge mine has not worked since last 
summer, with no prospects of working for several months to 
come, and the Possum Ridge mine is getting out a tonnage 
of about 800 or 900 tons per day. Lack of a sufficient mar- 
ket, and the low price of coal, are the only reasons given. 


Marion—An unusually large tonnage of Illinois coal has 
recently moved to Ohio River points, coming from the mines 
adjacent to this place, and going to Brookport and Golconda, 
where it is loaded onto barges for points on the Ohio River. 
Low water has prevented coal coming down from the Pitts- 
burgh field. 


Taylorville—Two large suits for damages were recently 
filed in the Circuit Court, one against the Stonington Coal Co. 
for $5000 by Bert Duisy, injured in the mine on March 28 
last, and the other for $10,000 damages filed by Chester Davi- 
son against the same company for injuries received in May. 


Springfield—Francis Peabody, of Chicago, the closing of 
whose coal mines at Witt, Montgomery County, has resulted 
in acute suffering to 600 miners and their families, has taken 
steps toward relieving the situation and it is probable that 
some of the mines will work upon short time for a limited 
period. 


Lovington—About 150 miners employed at the Lovington 
Coal Co. shaft recently walked out. The trouble, it is alleged, 
occurred over the employment of a nonunion driver. 


MISSOURI 


Chilhowie—The coal mines at Chilhowie were recently pur- 
chased for $200,000 by the Chilhowie Coal & Coke Co. These 
mines have been closed for a couple of years, but will resume 
operations immediately. 


ARKANSAS 


Heber Springs—The first real coal mine ever opened in 
Cleburne County is now being developed one mile west of 
Heber Springs. This operation is owned by Mortimer Frauen- 
thal and the product is said to be a fine grade of soft coal 
equal to that shipped in from Alabama or western Arkansas. 
The coal measure now being worked is about 3 ft. thick, and 
it is believed that another and thicker measure lies below this. 


Prairie Creek—Under the protection of Government troops 
operations at the Bache-Denman mining interests were re- 
sumed Nov. 20 in the Hartford Valley by nonunion labor. It 
is the intention to gradually extend operations until several 
of the mines will be running. 


Fort Smith—Twenty-six persons, including former officials 
of the United Mine Workers of America, were indicted by 
the special United States grand jury investigating the trou- 
bles in the Hartford mining district. Among those indicted are 
Peter R. Stewart, former president of the mine workers for 
district No. 21, comprising Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas; 
Fred W. Holt, former secretary; James S. Slankard, a con- 
stable at Hartford, and James McNamara, an ex-councilman 
of Hartford. They are charged with conspiring against the 
government to interrupt justice in connection with the trou- 
bles of the Bache-Denman Coal Co. at Prairie Creek, and 
also of sending threatening letters to U. S. Judge Frank A. 
Youmans and taking prisoners away from a deputy U. S. 
marshal and participating in riots. 


COLORADO 


Denver—It is announced that Governor Ammons will 
shortly request President Wilson to withdraw the federal 
troops from the Colorado strike zone, and it is expected that 
the regulars will begin their exodus about Dec. 1. Adju- 
tant-General Chase has issued orders to the Colorado Na- 
tional Guard to hold itself in readiness for field service 
probably about that date. Although strike leaders have de: 


clared that reéntry of the state troops into the field wouid 
mean a resumption of warfare, the military authorities de- 
clare they are capable of handling the situation. 
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R. C. Cofer has been appointed general inspector of mines 
for the Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., in place of Robert 
Wallace, promoted to general superintendent. Both promo- 
tions were well earned. 

Howard I. Smith has been transferred from Pittsburgh to 
Vrbana, Ill., as district mining engineer for the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. This is the position made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of J. T. Ryan, who has entered private business. 

Judge Allie Young, formerly on the state Circuit bench, 
retained as counsel by the Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. at 
has opened offices at 


a salary said to be $15,000 a year, 
Whitesburg, Ky. He will give all his time to the company. 
—~ Thomas Hammond, of Vandegrift, Penn., for the past 


four and a half years chief mine foreman for the Pine Run 
Coal & Coke Co., has resigned his position, effective Dec. 1, 
and will accept a similar position with the West Penn Min- 
ing Co., near Apollo, Penn. 

Jacob Yoch, for several years in charge of the North Breese 
Coal Mining Co.’s property at Breese, Ill., has been transferred 
to St. Louis as general manager for the International Coal 
Co. Edward Yoch comes from that position to take charge 
of the properties at Breese. 

J. M. Roan, mine inspector of Ohio, has been called to 
the Poston mines, near Nelsonville, to settle the question of 
the percentage of fine coal allowable. The operators have 
complained that the miners are loading an excessive amount 
of small sizes which they desire stopped. 

S. L. Sherer, secretary of the Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co., 
is on an extended trip through the Eastern coal fields. Mr. 
Sherer is also vice-president of the St. Louis Art Museum, 
and is expected to look up some masterpieces in the Boston 
and New York galleries for the St. Louis institution. 

William McKinley, general superintendent of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., has resigned. Mr. McKinley will probably 
do nothing this winter, but will reénter the business next 
spring for himself. William Harkes, formerly with the North- 
ern Central Coal Co. at Moberly, Mo., will take his place as 
general superintendent. 

John S. Jones, of Chicago, who recently purchased the 
holdings of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. from the receiver, 
expects to assume control of the property about Dec. 1. This 
property comprises 25 or 30 mines and large acreages in 
the Hocking and Sunday Creek Valleys in Ohio and along the 
Kanawha River in West Virginia. 

Philip Carson, president of the Cresson Coal & Ice Co., of 
Philadelphia, Penn., was recently held under $500 bail for court 
by Magistrate Macleary on a charge of personally obstructing 
City Inspectors Sinclair and Mayer from weighing his loaded 
coal wagons. The prosecution is the first brought by the 
bureau since its inception in July of last year. 

Eugene C. Roberts, Jr., who has for some time been the 
superintendent of the Fairmount mines in the Allegheny 
Valley at New Bethlehem, Penn., has been made temporary 
manager of the Copper Reef copper mines at San Carlos, 
jAriz., and has gone to assume his new duties. If the work 
tloes not suit him, he has the option of returning to his old 
position. 
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Jeremiah B. Jones, 80 years of age, and for many years 
4. coal operator and contractor, died recently at his home, 
§240 Schuyler St., Germantown, Penn. Mr. Jones was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends and is survived by a wife and 
one daughter. ; 

Samuel Dunkerly, aged 69 years, for 40 years general su- 
perintendent of the G. B. Markle Coal Co., died on Nov. 19, in 
the State Hospital, following an operation for stomach trou- 
ble. He was a veteran of the Civil War and for many years 
was assistant to the late G. B. Markle. 
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Columbus, Ohio—The contract for the railroad bridge 
across the Ohio River at Sciotoville for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Northern R.R. has been awarded to the Dravo Construc- 
tion Co. of Pittsburgh. Work is to start at once. 

Baskett, Ky.—Work was suspended at the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.’s mine here last week while repairs were made to 
fhe hoisting apparatus. Cables broke and let two cages fall 
to the bottom of the shaft, a distance of 135 ft. Fortu- 
nately, no one was. injured. 

Claysville, Penn.—Word has been received that Owen Mur- 
phy, who was sinking a shaft at Coon Island, expects to re- 
sume operations in the near future. He was compelled to 
close down the work some weeks ago on account of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio R.R. refusing to put in a switch. This matter 
has, however, been adjusted. Forty miners’ houses will also 
be built during the coming winter. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Contracts for the concrete and iron 
work of the new $1,000,000 coke plant for the Chattanooga 
Gas & Coal Products Co. have been let by the engineers, and 
actual construction work upon the plant at Alton Park will 
begin shortly. Approximately $200,000 will be expended on 
the concrete and iron work alone. Installation of the ovens 
and coal-handling devices will begin about Dec. 15. 

Pottsville, Penn.— Work was recently started at the lower 
end of the St. Clair yards of the Reading Co. to install two 
large pumps for the purpose of bringing water from the 
Tumbling Run Dam to Wadesville. A large gang of men was 
also put at work at the Tumbling Run Dam preparing that end 
of the pipe line. The purpose of the company is to augment 
the water now coming from the Silver Creek Dam. 
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Novinger, Mo.—The Novinger Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated, with a capital of $6000, by John Appleby, Frank 
Beck and Charles W. Kelly. 

Franklin, Ky.—The Franklin Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital of $5000. The incorporators are Bailey Frank- 
lin, Lena Franklin and W. J. Franklin. 

Seattle, Wash.—The Issaquah Coal Sales Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $50,000. The incorporators are W. 
J. Taylor and J. Oakwood. R. D. Ogden is attorney. 

Yukon, W. Va.—The Hyper-Pocahontas Coal Co., of Yukon, 
W. Va., has been organized by D. D. Hatfield, J. W. Strickler 
and others, of Yukon, with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Superior Smokeless Coal Min- 
ing Co. has been organized with a capital stock of $30,000. 
The incorporators are H. F. Wheeler, Charles T. Gibson and 
H. M. Sinclair, of Oklahoma City. 

Jenkins, Ky.—The Elkhorn & Shelby Creek Coal Co. has 
been organized and will develop 400 acres of coal land near 
Penny, Ky. All machinery has been purchased and installed 
except the mining machines. 

Massillon, Ohio—The Spruce River Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000, to mine coal. The incor- 
porators are I. M. Taggart, F. F. Taggart, L. P. Schunke, E. 
R. Allricht and C. P. McLain. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Williamson County Coal Co., of Illinois, 
with a capital of $50,000, has been licensed to do business in 
Missouri, with an office in St. Louis. This is a subsidiary 
company of the Lumaghi Coal Co. : 

Parkersburg, W. Va.—The Mingo Block Coal Corporation, 
of Parkersburg, W. Va., incorporated at $2,000,000, has been 
organized by George S. Sarver, E. A. Ferrin, C. C. Brown and 
Edwin S. Nely, of Greensburg, Penn., and C. J. Pitgen, of 
Pittsburgh, to operate coal mines. 

Glenville, W. Va.—The Frick Coal & Coke Co., of Glenville, 
W. Va., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,500,- 
000, by Charles N. Lindley, Charles Edsall and H. J. Von 
Hemert, of New York, and David J. Carter and Harry W. 
Sheet, of Clarksburg, W. Va. It will engage in mining. 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 











Ebensbure, Penn.—Surveys are being made by the Monroe 
Coal Co., it is said, for a railroad from the Pennsylvania line 
at Beulah, some distance west of Ebensburg, to the line of 
the Cambria & Indiana R.R., 14 miles distant. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Lennox Coal Co., with mines at 
Hastings, Penn., has established a Philadelphia office in the 
Stephen Girard Building, in charge of A. K. Cosgrove as East- 
ern manager. 

Birmingham, Ala.—According to statistics compiled by 
Chief Mine Inspector Nesbitt, there have been within the last 
two years only eight fatalities in the coal mines of Alabama 
among mine workers under 21 years of age. 
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Kansas City, Mo.—In the past month three of the leading 
railroads out of here have changed from coal to oil as a fuel. 
The low price of oil and the uncertainty of the labor problem 
in the coal fields of the Southwest were chiefly responsible 
for the change. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Pierce Coal Co. has just opened a 
new mine in Jackson County, Ala., which is scsil to be one of 
the best equipped in the state. A railroad 20 miles in length 
has just been completed to connect it with the main line of 
the Southern Ry. 

Columbus, Ohio—The officials of the Hocking Valley Ry. 
Co. have notified the Ohio Utilities Commission that the 
$4,000,000 6 per cent., one-year notes recently authorized by 
the commission have been sold for 98%. The proceeds will 
be used to better the equipment of the road. 


Toledo, Ohio—The general offices of the Royal Collieries 
Co. have been removed from Jackson to Toledo, Ohio, and 
are located in the Ohio Building. Eben Jones, of Jackson, is 
president, and E. W. Ervin is general and sales manager. 
The company operates in the Jackson district, and also in 
Kentucky. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—At the regular meeting of the Ohio Val- 
ley Improvement Association, held in Cincinnati recently, 
resolutions were adopted calling on Congress to make ade- 
quate provisions for carrying on the work of improving the 
Ohio River. The object of the association is to secure a 9-ft. 
stage in the Ohio at all times. 


San Francisco, Calif.—The first cargo of coal that has ever 
been brought to San Francisco from the United Kingdom ar- 
rived here from Glasgow recently aboard the British steamship 
“Crown,” of Toledo. The coal was consigned to Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., but it is rumored that the cargo of 6499 tons 
was really meant for a British warship. 


Ringling, Okla.—The gradual return of the railroads ct 
the Southwest to the use of fuel oil, together with the con- 
tracts made with numerous other industries to use oil for 
fuel, is increasing the number of independent refineries in 
the oil districts of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. The South- 
ern Pacific, the International & Great Northern, and the 
Santa Fé have each placed large orders for this fuel. 


Seranton, Penn.—A jury recently awarded Samuel M. Reese, 
of Scranton, damages to the extent of $1500 against the Peo- 
ples Coal Co. It was the first case of its kind ever recorded 
in this vicinity, that is, damages awarded against a mining 
company as a result of damage to property. The deed gave 
the Peoples company the right to mine the underlying coal, 
but did not waive surface support. Mr. Reese sued for $3000. 


Washington, Penn.—Charged with having refused to pay 
his employees semi-monthly and being unable to get bail for 
$1200, John Greek, of Pittsburgh, president of the Greek 
Coal Co. and owner of mines near Washington, was placed 
in the county jail to await a preliminary hearing on Nov. 18. 
The action against Greek was brought by four of the 65 em- 
ployees who were thrown out of work when he closed down 
his workings on Sept. 12, last. 

Lynehburg, Va.—The Lynchburg board of trade is prepar- 
ing to send a representative to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make application for a rate of $1 per ton on coal 
from West Virginia mines, the present rate being $1.50. The 
rate from West Virginia mines to Bluefield is only 65c. a ton, 
while to Norfolk it is $1.40 for export coal, and the Lynch- 
burg board feels that something between these two rates 
would be a fair charge to that city. 

Winchester, Ky.— When the projected tunnel is constructed 
by the Louisville & Nashville R.R. at Willow Shoals, Lee 
County, the line to the coal fields along the Winchester- 
Irvine extension will be shortened five miles. All indications 
point to an enormous traffic over this line. Construction 
work is still in progress on the terminals. Preparations are 
being made at this point to handle daily 1000 cars of out- 
going and 500 cars of incoming freight. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Under normal conditions, the Missouri Pa- 
cific-Iron Mountain system uses 11,000 tons of coal per day 
on the locomotives of the system. At the present time the 
daily consumption is 8000 tons per day. The curtailment of 
3000 tons per day hits the Illinois field harder, perhaps, than 
any other field on the system. It is believed that 2000 tons 
per day of this coal formerly came from Illinois and the other 
1000 tons from Kansas and Arkansas fields. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Coal dealers attempting to prevent 
the weighing of their wagons by inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Weights and Measures, will in future be prosecuted. 
According to Chief Virdin, the inspectors have thus far 
found 80 per cent. of the coal scales defective, most of them 
to the disadvantage of the purchaser. One dealer refused 
to permit the inspector to weigh a load of coal leaving his 
yard, and after a preliminary hearing was held in $500 bail. 
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The American Federation of Labor in 
Annual Convention on Nov. 18, unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution calling on President Wilson to insist that the coal 
operators of Colorado immediately comply with the Federal 


Philadelphia, Penn. 





plan of settlement of the strike existing in that state. In the 
event that they refuse, the President was urged to operate 
the mines in the interest of the people under Federal su- 
pervision until such time as the civil and political rights of 
the people are established. 


Little Rock, Ark.—The greatest fight that the business 
houses of Arkansas ever put up is the protest against the 
proposed increase in the rates on coal. The increase to Little 
Rock consumers alone would amount to $50,000 per year and 
the state would be affected to the extent of over $100,000. 
The proposed increase is only on Arkansas coal and would 
throw the state open to an invasion of Kentucky and Illinois 
coals. The nev rates are an increase on slack of 15c. per ton 
and 25c. on domestic sizes. 


Prince Rupert, B. C.—The first carload of coal has been 
received at Prince Rupert from west-central Alberta and dis- 
tributed among consumers for testing purposes. Its use for 
domestic consumption as well as for steam production is 
stated to have proved entirely satisfactory. As the charge for 
haulage is less than the freight between Nanaimo and Prince 
Rupert, a considerable trade is expected to be opened up 
between the Alberta mines on the eastern slope of the Rockies 
and points on the North Pacific coast. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Receivers Harmon and Smith, of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. Co., have filed in the United 
States District Court their report of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the road for the month of September, showing a 
balance on hand on Sept. 30 of $546,606.43. The income ac- 
count for the month shows a total operating revenue of 
$939,902, and operating expenses of $697,334, leaving a net 
operating revenue of $242,568. Various deductions leave the 
net income at $107,458.38 for the month. 


Washington, D. C.—Solicitor-General Davis on Nov. 19 filed 
in the Supreme Court the government’s brief in the suit 
against the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., seeking to destroy 
an alleged connection between the two concerns. The defend- 
ants were charged in the bill with violation of the commodi- 
ties clause of the Hepburn bill. The suit was designed also 
to have a contract between the two companies, held to be in 
contravention of the Sherman anti-trust act. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Of vital importance to several of the coal 
firms with offices in St. Louis is the suit filed on Nov. 14, 
in the Supreme Court of New York County, New York, 
by Robert Holmes, a director of the St. Joseph Lead Co., 
against said company and eight directors thereof, to compel 
said directors to enter suit against several coal-shipping 
companies, with offices in St. Louis and mines in Illinois, to 
recover damages to the extent of approximately $50,000 for | 
losses sustained by the Lead company, caused by its directors 
and purchasing agents permitting the coal contracting com- 
panies to substitute inferior coal from the Standard field in 
place of high-grade coal from the Carterville field. 


Toledo, Ohio—At a dinner given at the County Club in 
Toledo recently, attended by the officers and directors of the 
Hocking Valley Ry. Co. and the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. Co., 
the full extent of the improvements to be made by both com- 
panies was discussed. Among the- things contemplated is 
the double-tracking of the Hocking Valley from Columbus to 
Toledo, the enlargement of the terminal and dock facilities 
of the road at Toledo, the building of the line of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio from Portsmouth to Columbus and other steps 
to increase the efficiency of the roads. These improvements 
have been under consideration for two years, but have been 
held up. Now it is proposed to carry them out. 


Columbus, Ohio—A bulletin compiled by J. M. Roan, chief 
deputy and safety commissioner of mines, has been issued 
by the Ohio Industrial Commission, showing that there were 
22 fatal accidents in the mines of the state during the six 
months ending June 30, 1914. Significance attaches to the 
fact that the victims were young men, the oldest being only 
45. This leads to the comment that the younger miners have 
faith in their agility and take risks in violation of rules. 
The need of greater discipline is urged. A second document 
issued by the same authority is addressed to operators, gen- 
eral managers, superintendents, mine bosses and mine fore- 
men, which calls attention to the increasing dangers inci- 
dent to cold weather. It points out that cold air entering 
the mine absorbs the moisture from the workings, leaving 
a dry dust which is a menace. Mine men are asked to heat 
the air wherever possible to at least 40 deg. F. and to sec 
that the dust is wet down and kept moist. 
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General Review 


Cold snap fails to precipitate the expected activity in an- 
thracite. Some favorable developments in bituminous but 
still much pressure to move tonnage. High ocean freights 
restrict foreign shipping. 

The recent cold snap has failed to give the expected im- 
petus to the hard-coal business. Considerable activity is 
noted among dealers, due to a rush of orders from domestic 
consumers, but the increase was not reflected back to the 
mines where occasional instances of curtailed production are 
still noted. Conservative observers are of the opinion that 
the winter’s consumption will fall substantially below normal 
because of the destitution in most manufacturing districts, 
which will compel a rigid economy among the poorer classes. 
But in spite of these discouraging features, the current 
wholesale business continues on a satisfactory basis, with 
production and consumption generally well balanced, though 
the demand is at times intermittent, and salesmen are com- 
pelled to push hard for orders. 

Bituminous reports continue uniformly optimistic as to the 
future, even from those districts suffering most acutely from 
the depression; but so many premature reports of an upturn 
have occurred in the past, that careful observers will be 
wary about accepting such in the future. There are undoubt- 
edly favorable developments in the current market, but there 
is pressure in every direction to move coal, and prices con- 
tinue weak. 

Sacrifice sales are almost a daily occurrence, while the 
large accumulations at many of the distributing centers seem 
to indicate a lack of codperation among the producers. Cheap 
fuel is the rule, and there is little encouraging in the 
situation. A number of foreign points are reported as hard 
pressed for coal, but the heavy demand for steamers in other 
lines has advanced rates entirely beyond any possibility of 
taking up this business. 

Manufacturing demand in the Pittsburgh district has fallen 
off a trifle further,and though the movement in the retail 
trade is somewhat improved, negotiations on new contracts 
are so rare that there is scarcely any definite circular. Mine 
operations are at 40% capacity. Domestic trade in Ohio is 
notably more active, the cold snap having released many 
orders that were being held back; stocks have begun moving 
out of the dealer’s bins and more orders are coming into the 
mines. The cold weather has been of such proportions that 
it was all the coal dealers could have desired, but the effects 
on the trade have not been so impressive as anticipated. The 
closing of the Lake trade has thrown considerable coal back 
on the market, which has not been easy to absorb in every 
case. 

Middle Western operators see definite indications of an 
improvement as a result of the lower temperatures, and some 
increased industrial activity. The improvement has not at- 
tained to large proportions as yet, but prices are somewhat 
stiffer, and mine outputs are more closely regulated to market 
requirements. Indications point to a profitable season. 
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Improved mill business lends some encouragement, al- 
though stocks are too large to forecast any spot demand. 
Uneven production in West Virginia and Tidewater accumu- 
lations still large. Export trade off again. Anthracite dull. 

Bituminous—There are a few favorable sides to the present 
market, but only a few. The demand on contracts is a shade 
better, due partly to the colder weather and partly to an im- 
proved mill situation. The latter, however, is hardly general 
enough to affect the spot market in any way, for stocks 
throughout New England are too large to permit any buying. 
Pocahontas and New River continue to show heavy accumula- 
tions at Hampton Roads and there is apparently a lack of 
cobperation among many of the mining interests. Some 


operators are holding down to a small output consistent with 
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market needs, but others are not. The result is that sacrifices 
are made almost daily and the net return to the mines must 
be disappointing. 

Inquiry for export has sagged off again, due probably to 
the lack of suitable carriers and the consequent inability of 
American shippers to name delivered prices. Several foreign 
ports are said to be in a bad way for fuel and it is unfor- 
tunate that some way cannot be found to ship the coal. 

Prices are unchanged, ranging at the Virginia terminals 
from $2.50@2.75, depending on the degree of distress in which 
the shipper finds himself. Sales are not at all frequent, for 
most of the trade in New England is tied up on yearly con- 
tracts; many of these have had to be modified in view of the 
general softness of the market, but rumors of such adjust- 
ments are naturally hard to confirm. 


Dotted line maicates normal temperature curve 
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Georges Creek is beginning now to show a larger volume 
of shipménts than was the prospect a week or two ago. A 
few steamer cargoes have made up the arrears in this market 
and now conditions on this grade are restored to about the 
status that prevailed in October. No concession is heard from 
the season price of $2.85@2.95 f.o.b. Baltimore. 

Many mines in the Pennsylvania districts are on a two-day 
per week basis and the outlook is anything but encouraging. 
There is pressure on all sides to make sales, and prices are 
still weak. All-rail there is only a scattering demand. 

Water Freights are perhaps in better position than a fort- 
night ago. At least three coastwise colliers that have been 
in regular service between Hampton Roads and New England 
have been chartered to load grain for Copenhagen. Rates, 
however, are still not far from the minimum, 60@65c. being 
the utmost that would have to be paid for ordinary tonnage. 


Anthracite—The trade is almost as dull as in bituminous. 
There is only a hand-to-mouth demand and the producers are 
slowing up operations in most parts of the field. All kinds 
and sizes are in more than adequate supply and salesmen 
are making strenuous efforts to place coal. The winter has 
not taken hold in this territory, although a moderate fall of 
snow last week will probably give some impetus to the retail 
demand. f 

Quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

Georges 


; Cambrias Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets reek New River 
SS ae $0.85@1.45 $1.15@1.50 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.70 2.35@2 .70 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@3.10 2.65@3 .05 3.22@3.32 
REGAN ON a ois Shack eee arm ale ” Coneeenina orses 2.85@2.95 
ERREAEUIIIORIN  occcGiwacs« edna awlesioaas neewueesind $2.50@2.75 
SME trees niece ake Lasiiadin ter CO keaieer net 3.40@3.73 
EROCMEOMOON ccc caeaekes “watmatetalenan ll eeeeemewes 3.25@3.58 
* T.o.b. On cars. 
NEW YORK yi 


Recent embargoes have reduced the excess of bituminous 
and a slightly better tone is noted. Anthracite steady but 
rather quiet. All sizes in easy supply. 

Bituminous—There are conservative members of the trade 
who believe they see definite indications of a change for the 
better, though conceding that the improvement must in- 
evitably be slow. The foreign trade is undoubtedly helping 
out to quite an appreciable extent among the operators spec- 
ializing on this business, even though the effect on the market 
as a whole must be negligible. The recent embargoes at the 
New York piers have also had a beneficial effect in that they 
have served to clean up the surplus stocks. In addition to 
this the new contracts are now beginning to come up for 
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consideration and a discussion of these is stimulating some 


interest. A moderate activity still prevails in the bunker- 
ing trade which is absorbing considerable coal, and in fact has 
been the principal mainstay of some companies. 

On the other hand, the improvement is progressing so 
slowly that it obviously cannot assume important propor- 
tions before the close of the year, which means that two 
months’ activity is the most that can be expected under the 
best conditions. It is further noted that there has been a 
further sharp contraction in operations at ‘he gas coal mines, 
though this may in a measure be due to an attempt of the 
labor unions to organize that district. The bituminous mar- 
ket cannot be quotedly changed from the recent level, which 
we continue to quote as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.35 
@2.55; fair grades, Pennsylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades of 
Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.i0@ 
3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 


Anthracite—With shoal water points facing the possibility 
of an early closing of navigation, there has been a mild 
rush for anthracite, although it has not at any time attained 
to abnormal proportions. Curtailment of operations is still 
necessary in a few isolated instances, and with considerably 
more than the average tonnage in storage it is not generally 
thought that the anthracite trade will experience any unu- 
sually profitable season, even though the weather be more 
than ordinarily severe. 

A stronger demand is noted for nut coal, but egg is still 
off, and difficult to move except at low prices. Plenty of 
stove coal is now available to meet all demands and can be 
had in full and unrestricted cargoes. Pea coal is moving 
along in excellent form and is closely held at the full circular 
as a rule. 

Tn the steam sizes, low-grade rice coal is exceedingly 
difficult to move. A few odd lots of buckwheat, No. 1, are 
being offered at $2.15 at Port Reading, but most of the bus- 
iness is being done at $2.35 or better. The high-grade steam 
eoals are in active demand, especially barley and _ rice, 
though concessions are to be obtained on No, 1 buckwheat 
where it is necessary to move the coal promptly. The New 
York market is now quotable on the following basis: 











_ Upper Ports——-—. ——-—Lower Ports = 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
POW Gas Caioice le si a)g eth os $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
ao cae weiss os 5.35 - 5.10@5.35 5.30 4.85@5. 30 
NG ek wn ep canes iiviacio ss §.35 ' 5 30 5.20@5.30 
COsOG sc... sin po ccc ere « 5.60 5.50@: 5.55 5.35@5.55 
oN G BR erie are 3.55 3 45@: 3.50 3.40@3.50 
PGR WODE 6.5 055 bcs issssc0-8.0 2.80 2.70@: 2.50@2.75 2.15@2.75 
SIE RS SA See rier 2.30 2.20@2. 2.00@2.25 1.45@2.25 
Saree a ear ones ana 1.80 1.70@1.80 1.75 1.25@1.75 
PHILADELPHIA 


Seasonable weather creates better attitude in anthracite. 
Domestic in good demand, but steam sizes inclined to be 
apathetic, Bituminous on about parity with week previous. 
Demand and prices the same. 

Anthracite—There was a much better tone to the market 
during the past week. The cold weather has created a demand 
from those who have been putting off purchases from time 
to time, in the hope that the high temperatures would con- 
tinue. As a matter of fact, there are indications that con- 
siderably less coal will be consumed during the winter than 
has been the case in the past. No such widespread industrial 
depression in the mill districts has existed for many years, 
and it is understood that families are doubling up with the 
intention of reducing expenses to the lowest possible basis. 
This means many tons of coal that otherwise would have been 
consumed, will not find a market, and it is fair to assume 
that before the winter is over, this will be felt by the anthra- 
cite operators and dealers. 

Ege size is in a little better demand, due to the change 
in the weather, and stove and nut are keeping well up in 

‘front, with pea a close second. Buckwheat and rice have also 
felt the impetus, due to increased consumption by hotels 
and apartment houses, and for the present the outlook 
is good, although the market still lacks the activity that 
should prevail at this season of the year. 


Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 


RR a otha or eran ee er aceite $4.75 $4.50 
Lo Pe hcahoraca sara bd tora iN erat ecatatec BY aca Gin 5: 5.00 4.80 @ 4.90 
po ee ec erat ee ree eee re 5.00 5.10 
OMS oe eo tune monn cig wtae aaa. 5.25 5.10 @ 5.15 


Bituminous—The bituminous market has not shown any 
improvement. Quotations are unchanged, and the demand in 
no way increased. Some operators, however, are inclined to 
think that two weeks of good weather will create a better 
call, but this is not the general feeling in the trade, and the 
wish is probably father to the thought. 
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BALTIMORE 


Anthracite is the strongest feature of the trade. Bitumin- 
ous conditions adverse but a gradual building up is now 
looked for. Exports continue to hold up well. 


Cold weather, considerably ahead of the schedule as set 
by last year, has proven a boon to the trade. Anthracite 
dealers are quite busy delivering coal to belated customers; 
there are apparently a much larger number than usual 
this year who have failed to lay in full supplies and a very 
good early winter business is expected. Most of the coal 
men are now pushing deliveries as fast as possible. 

In bituminous many large mining sections of West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and western Maryland are working not 
more than one-third time; some mines are on a one day per 
week basis. Cheap coal is offering everywhere. Pennsylvania 
low grades are quoted at 90c., and then being taken only 
in small lots. West Virginia gas three-quarter is to be had 
around 85c., with run-of-mine at 75c. Some western Mary- 
land low-grade fuels were offered at 80c. There is a strong 
feeling that the trade has now reached its lowest level. 

Exports continue to hold up fairly well. From one to 
two loadings, comprising shipments of from 2000 to 3000 
tons, are being made daily. Were it not for the cutting off 
of the. usual big shipments to Tampico and Vera Cruz by 
reason of unsettled political conditions in Mexico, the export 
trade would probably be considerably above normal. 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Colder weather causes some increase in demand for local 
consumption. Export and coastwise shipments are holding 
up fair considering existing conditions. 


Dumpings over the piers at Tidewater, while not as heavy 
as anticipated, are at the same time showing up as well as 
could be expected. The coastwise movement has been prin- 
cipally to New England ports, with some small shipments 
going South. , 

Circular prices are still being asked for New River and 
Pocahontas run-of-mine, and even with somewhat of an 
accumulation at Tide no cut, so far as can be ascertained, is 
being made. The retail price on Pocahontas and New River 
run-of-mine is $4 per short ton, with lump at $5.50. Some 
of the suppliers are introducing a New River and Pocahontas 
nut coal into this market, which, although a quicker burning 
fuel, is much cheaper in price than anthracite, it is meeting 
with much favor and retails for $5 per ton against $7.50 for 
anthracite nut. 

Authoritative announcement of destination of vessels is no 
longer made, but the following have cleared, presumably for 
the ports noted: 


Vessel Destination Vessel Destination 
Vuleano. Genoa or Naples Sava Trapani, Sicily 
Joseph Di Giorgio Jamaica Wegadesk Cristobal, C. Z. 
Talisman Havana Eibergen Para, Brazil 
Gladstone. Chilian Ports 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


South American rates entirely prohibitive. Some offerings 


to Italy. General cargo requirements heavy. 


There are a few steamers available for coals to the West 
Coast of Italy, that can be obtained from about $5.76 to $6; 
these boats carry from 3500 to 6000 tons each. Aiso a few 
small boats that will entertain Cuban coal, say at $2 to $2.10 
for Cardenas; $2.10 to $2.25 for Santiago; also Bermuda at 
about $2.10. 

There are a number of orders in the market for steamers 
to take coal to Brazil and River Plate ports, but owners’ ideas 
are so much in excess of those of the shippers’ that it is 
useless to quote the figures they are asking. The demand for 
steamers for grain, horses, general cargo, etc., still continues 
and owing to the great absorption of tonnage for these 
trades a scarcity of steamers is now very apparent.—W. W. 
Battie & Co. 

Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 


merce” as follows: 
Nation- 

Vessel ality From To Tons Rate 
William P. Palmer Baltimore Mayport 1609 
Spiral Norwegian Philadelphia Sagua 860 
Iona Tunnell Philadelphia Mayport 1118 
Theoline Philadelphia Jacksonville 850 $1.00 
Wawenock Philadelphia Boston 258 
Yallaroi (ship) Italian Norfolk West coast Italy 1363 
Tibagy Brazilian Virginia Rio Janeiro 1552 
Zilia (bark) Italian Virginia West coast Italy 1095 
Henry T. Scott Baltimore San Francisco 915 
St. Gothard British Baltimore Mediterranean 1790 
Isle of Iona British Philadelphia Havana 2467 
Courtney C. Houck Norfolk Tampa and 

back 1357 
Boca Grande Baltimore 

Henry J. Smith Philadelphia Boston 998 0.70 
Governor Powers Philadelphia Bangor 1578 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners 
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PITTSBURGH 

No regular asking prices on contract. Prompt markct 
much cut up. Lake shipments ended. Operations reduced 
to about 40%. 

There have been no negotiations for contract coal and it 
can hardly be said that there are any circular prices. While 
the majority of operators still regard the circular of a year 
ago, based on $1.30 for mine-run, as nominally in force, others, 
as recently reported, have announced circular prices on a 
basis of $1.20. With no transactions in contracts, and not 
even a similarity in asking prices, circular quotations may be 
disregarded entirely. For prompt coal the market is much cut 
up and no very close prices can be given, but the following 
quotations represent about as much as any seller could hope 
to secure: Slack, 60@70c.; nut and slack, $1; nut, $1.10; mine- 
run, $1.15; %-in. $1.25; 1%-in., $1.35, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 

Shipments have practically ceased in the Lake trade, man- 
ufacturing demand has fallen off a trifle more and the retail 
demand, while somewhat better with the cold weather is 
still unsatisfactory, as dealers are carrying very limited 
stocks. The cessation of Lake shipments has not stiffened the 
slack market as much as is usually the case, because the 
demand for slack is particularly light and there remains con- 
siderable production on account of coal demand running so 
largely, in proportion, 11%4-in. for the domestic trade. Mine 
operations in the district are averaging about 40% of ca- 
pacity. 


BUFFALO 
the bituminous situation. 


Heavy steel orders may help 
General fecling more 


Some coal losing money on demurrage. 
hopeful. Anthracite doing well. 

Bituminous—There is some improvement in bituminous 
here and there, due mostly to the foreign orders for steel 
manufactures and textiles. People in other trades are agreed 
that business is improving and some say that it will soon 
return with a rush and before we are ready for it. There 
are undoubtedly many European buyers here and elsewhere, 
looking for manufactured articles that they can no longer 
find at home, and this is helping to restore confidence. The 
general feeling is much better than it was a month ago, 
though some shippers say the coal business will lag along 
a2 matter of six months after most other things are booming. 

There is some coal still on track, paying demurrage, but 
it usually beiongs to some inexperienced shipper. Prices are 
not much changed, being on the basis of $2.80 for Pittsburgh 
lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 for 
slack, with Allegheny Valley sizes about 25c. lower, slack 
as a rule selling on a par with Pittsburgh. 

Anthracite—There is a good movement of all anthracite 
sizes except egg, and shippers are disposing of it without 
much difliculty. The urgent demand for stove and chestnut 
is not in evidence and it may not be at all what it has been 
in former seasons, as there was more than the usual tonnage 
of these sizes sold early in the season and the weather has 
been unusually mild until the present time. 

It was supposed that there was an excess of anthracite 
on the upper Lake docks, but some shippers who have lately 
visited that district deny this and it appears that the Lake 
season is going to end as briskly as the fleet and the weather 
will permit. Shipments are heavy, the amount cleared for the 
week being 148,000 tons, which is the largest since the middle 
of August. Practically everything is going to shippers’ docks 
at. -¢? heads of the Lakes, which shows that the smaller 
points have all the coal they require. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Situation much improved by the cooler weather but this 
was partially discounted by the heavy stocking in August 
and September. 

Trade has been considerably improved since the cooler 
weather began, but much of this has been already discounted 
by the laying in of large supplies in August and September 
in anticipation of a possible shortage. The navigation season 
has practically closed and only a few more consignments by 
water will be received. The yards are well stocked for the 
winter’s trade. Prices are as follows: Retail, anthracite, egg, 
stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, $6.75; bituminous steam, 
$5.25; screenings, $4.35; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $7.50. 
three-quarter lump $3.78; screenings, 


Wholesale f.o.b. cars, 
$2.64. 


‘brought into this market at a profit. 
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TOLEDO 


Domestic trade greatly stimulated by colder weather. 
Steam business also shows somc improvement owing to better 
factory operations, 

Winter has arrived at last and has caused a remarkable 
revival in the coal trade here. The biting winds sweeping 
off the Lake are just what is needed to tone up the coal situa- 
tion here and the effect has been fully as great as was 
expected. Orders have been coming in about as fast as they 
can be taken care of and the comparatively light stocks of 
the retail dealers are being reduced quite rapidly. 

There has also been a noticeable improvement in the steam 
market; a number of idle factories are starting up. The Lake 
movement is light but still continues despite the rough 


weather. There is no congestion in the railroad yards and 
dealers are not anticipating any shortage. Prices remain un- 
changed. 


COLUMBUS 

The lower temperatures have stimulated the trade. Buying 
more active and prices better maintained. Lake trade now 
over. 

Quite a little boost was given the trade in Ohio by the 
mild cold wave. The effects are noted in the increased orders 
received from dealers, who have been able to move stocks. 
Orders which had been held up because of mild weather were 
permitted to come forward and there was a general strength- 
ening of the market. Stocks are being reduced to a point 
where a general buying movement will soon be started. In 
the rural sections there is also a better movement as farmers 
are now taking time to haul their winter’s supply of fuel. 

The steam business is still slow and there is no immediate 
indication of a changes for the better. Manufacturing does 
not improve very rapidly but larger war orders may have 
an effect soon. Fuel requirements are not large as yet and 
much of the buying is being done on the open market rather 
than on contracts. Contract prices are about the same as 
the previous year. One of the best features is the strength 
shown in the small sizes, because of the curtailed production 
of lump. Nut, pea and slack and coarse slack are selling at 
higher levels. 

The Lake trade is now over and on the whole it was as 
satisfactory as could be expected under the conditions. Be- 
cause of the suspension early in the season the tonnage was 
not, of course, as large as in previous years. Some coal will 
be loaded yet for storage but it will be only a small amount. 
Congestion on the docks of the upper Lake ports is reported. 

In the Hocking Valley the production was about 45% 
normal. In the Jackson and Crooksville fields it is estimated 
at 40% and in Massillon about the same. Pomeroy Bend field 
reports a large production, about 80% of the average. 

The retail market is stronger and prices have been ad- 
vanced slightly. There is still a marked preference for the 
fancy grades such as Pocahontas and West Virginia splints. 

Anthracite is in good demand and prices remain strong 
on all grades. 

Prices in the Ohio field are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 

Rescreened lump.............. $1.55 $1.65 seanee 

Inch and a quarter............ 1.50 1.55 $1.40 
Three-quarter inch....%....... 1.35 1.40 | 1.35 
PHONE Sac wie San wean aie Sie Wares 1.15 1.25 1.15 
UNO TMNT C65 uae cve oa eee 1.10 jp es 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack... ........-. 0.35 0 45 9.35 
RSonrse MIRO .< 5 e365 ssc aws en > ; 0.25 0 35 0.25 


CLEVELAND , 

Fine coal prices continue to advance as the demand in- 
creases and the supply becomes smaller. The domestic trade 
is good. Some new business is being booked. 

One large jobbing company has purchased a considerable 
amount of fine coal for shipment over the next two weeks, 
at $1.70, Cleveland. Fairmount operators are quoting slack 
at 65¢c. and 70c. at the mines. Ten operators named the 
lower price to local brokers at the opening of the week and 
three the higher price. Spot quotations are from 5 to 10c.~ 
lower than shipment prices, but when the stocks on track 
are cleaned up spot prices will probably go higher than 
shipment prices as there is no more of the cheap coal of 


& week ago to be had. 


With the exception of Bergholz, Hocking, Youghiogheny 
and Panhandle there is no coal being quoted that can be 
Fairmount would cost 
the jobbers at least $1.80, while West Virginia No. 8, Cam- 
bridge, Goshen and other Ohio coals not quoted are either 
not to be had except on old contracts or at prices ranging 
from $1.75 to $1.80 on track here. 

Considerable new business is being booked by operators 
and jobbers. The improvement continues in the market for 
fine coal. The three-quarter market is dead hecause of the 
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close of the Lake season on Monday next and there is so 
little going forward that only a neglibie amount of this size 
is being made. 

Many of the mines in Ohio are working only part time, 
some as low as two days a week, but a few operators with 
mines in the Bergholz field are working up to 90% of capacity. 
A number of operations in West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
are being closed down with the shipment of the last Lake 
order. 

There is a fair demand for domestic coals, such as Berg- 
holz, Hocking and Youghiogheny 1%-in., but it is not large 
enough to keep the mines supplied with all the fine coal 
they can sell. It is generally the opinion now that slack 
will go no lower this winter. 

Quotations for shipment are as follows: 





Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- 
tas gheny Bergholz mount 

ERS oe ce accaekes Oe see eee | eee 
Rie OMe. si cacscc. cendes $2.45 
oe EON Esk 5 9 Meee 
Egg, 6 ae a fee 2.10 
Gineeccc se cto -3 yt Se oe Ce ee ee 
Pa 0 ar 2. a $1.95@2.00$1.95@2.00 
Mine run... 0.6.55 2.60 1.9 1.85@1 90 1.90 
MOE 6 5 e.ceca ot os 2.40 1. 70@1. 75: i. 65@). 70 1.70@1.75 1.70@1.75 


CINCINNATI 


Colder weather kas stimulated both the domestic and 
steam markets. Indications point to continued improvement. 


The long expected cold spell materialized last week in fine 
style, freezing temperatures being a nightly occurrence. The 
resulting business was exceedingly good, as compared with 
that prevailing for a long time past. The steam trade also 
seemed to benefit by the change, contract deliveries being 
nearer a no.mal mark than at any time so far this season. 
A satisfactory amount of domestic business has been handled 
during the week by dealers and operators alike, with every 
indication that this will continue at the usual winter volume 
for the rest of the season. 

All that can now be asked is a better tone in the iron and 
steel trades, which would mean a good consumption of steam 
coal for the winter. 





CORE 











CONNELLSVILLE 

No demand for prompt coke and negotiations on contracts 
proceeding very slowly. Prices soft. Production and ship- 
ments approximately stationary. 

Negotiations continue on a few furnace-coke contracts 
for next year, either the first-half or the whole year, but 
the possible buyers are not pushing matters at all. It is 
understood that $1.75 has been quoted for the first-half of the 
year without arousing any interest. There is scarcely any 
demand for prompt coke, the few furnaces operating being 
well supplied on contract. There have been occasional sales 
of small lots at $1.60, but this price could possibly be shaded. 
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Prompt foundry coke is weaker, there being offerings at $2.15 
to consumers, equivalent to $2 to dealers. The four large 
operators that made contracts at $2.35 to dealers and $2.50 to 
consumers for the twelvemonth ending June 30 are adhering 
to the figure for prompt shipment, in order to protect their 
contracts, in which there is usually an expressed or implied 
price guarantee. There is no demand for contract foundry 
coke at this time. Reports that many ovens are being freshly 
fired in the Connellsville region are purely fabrications, for 
with pig-iron production still tending to decline, the require- 
ments are lessening and coke ovens are more likely to go 
out than to goin. The market is quotable as follows: Prompt 
furnace, $1.60; contract furnace, $1.65@1.75; prompt foundry, 
$2@2.25; contract foundry (nominal), $2.35@2.50, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Nov. 14 at 
206,314 tons, a decrease of 5240 tons, and shipments at 210,387 
tons, an increase of 6644 tons. 
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BUFFALO 


There is no stir in coke yet. As a rule the members of the 
trade are hopeful, as the pig iron stored at the furnaces is 
selling better than it was. Coke prices remain on the basis 
of $4.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, with stock coke 
$3.30. 

CHICAGO 


The coke market lags along about the same, although it 
may be said that during the last few days inquiries for prices 
have been received in larger volume. Quotations are: By- 
product, $4.95; Connellsville, $4.75@4.90; Wise County 72-hr. 
(select), $4.75; gas coke, $4.25; furnace coke, $4.40@4.65. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Pig-iron buying increases. 
after the first of the year. 


Pig-iron buying has increased; as to that there is no doubt. 
In finished-steel markets the. expectation of better buying 
just ahead is stronger, for inquiry has grown and in some 
lines the decline in orders has stopped. Many manufacturing 
consumers seem to be waiting for the reductions in labor 
cost which it is widely believed will become effective Jan. 1. 
Whether prices meantime will discount them is the question 
close buyers are trying to answer. 

Reported Russian and Norwegian inquiries for rails and 
the figuring of Russian and French commissioners now in 
New York on various lots of freight cars are still without 
tangible results. 

The inquiry of the New York Central for 25,000 tons of 
rails is likely to result in winter rollings for one mill, at 
least. Otherwise the rail makers have little to relieve the 
prospect of a very lean winter. The Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
has booked a 3500-ton order and the Ensley mill has a week’s 
double-turn operation ahead.—‘“‘The Iron Age.” 


Turn for the better anticipated 





MIDDLE WESTERN 











CHICAGO 
Arrival of winter weather has a good effect. All Indiana 
and Illinois coals stronger. Further improvement noted in 
the screenings situation. Anthracite trade quiet. 


Market conditions in Chicago and the Middle West have 
shown a distinct improvement during the past week owing to 
the freezing winter weather. A continuance of the low tem- 
peratures will be necessary to reduce the large stocks but 
at this season of the year it is not probable that anything like 
warm weather will continue for long. Operators are much 
encouraged over the results of the recent cold snap; while 
the volume of business has not increased sufficiently to insure 
full operation of the mines, improvement of any kind is ex- 
ceedingly welcome to all connected with the trade. It is 
felt that the period of depression is over and that better con- 
ditions will prevail during the balance of this season at 
least. 
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There seems to be a more careful siden of output at 
the mines than in a number of years past. 

Indiana coals have a _ stronger tendency, especially in 
screenings. There is a good demand for Sullivan and Clinton 
County domestic sizes, and Fourth Vein screenings are strong, 
being held at around 80c. per ton. 

The demand for Franklin County domestic sizes has im- 
proved particularly screenings which are higher in price. 

The anthracite trade continues generally dull, although 
there has been a perceptible improvement in spots. 

Smokeless lump and egg such as Pocahontas and New 
River, have been in good demand, but mine-run is still weak. 

But little improvement is noticed in the demand for splint 
coals, although colder weather has cleaned up all that accu- 
mulating demurrage. 

The demand for Hocking and Kentucky coals is still far 
below the supply, and with little or no improvement due to 
colder weather. 
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Youghiogheny gas and smithing coals are quiet. 
Prevailing quotations are as follows: 


Frank- Spring- Harris- Sulli- 

lin Co. tield burg van Clinton 
Lump..... $1.55@1.75 $1.50@1.60 $1.50@1.75 ..... $1.65@1.75 
a! “ee gee Canc $1.60@1.75_....... 
ee SS) 2 oS S85 1.15@1.20 
BOMENO: ~~ Secce..- JGaeee = lawns TS - | ee 

RTOS Oo. 0 a anirs. ieee 2.20191-35 gw. ss. 

RR iis i) A Giesereie OD. 2) wees 1.10 
| Sas RGOBE 7S ..s... ei) iy | a anes eee 
6x3-in. egg. =. .... oo ee Vga. ated 
a ree 1.35 ECS Tie Slee 
Oe — MELO occ °° eau oe eee ere le nasi, 


Screenings 0.60@0.75 0.50@0.60 0.55@0.75 0.60@0.80 0.60@0.80 


Hocking Walley 1%-in. iump, $1.40@1.60; mine-run, $1.25. 

New River and Pocahontas lump and egg, $2.25; mine-run, 
$1.25 @1.40. 

Somerset Smokeless lump and egg $2@2.25; mine-run, $1.25 
@ 1.40. 

Carterville lump, $1.60@1.75; 6x3 in. egg, $1.60@1.75; No. 1 
washed egg, $1.60@1.75; No. 2 washed egg, $1.50@1.60. 

Green County 5-in. lump $1.60@1.75; 2%-in. lump, $1.30@ 
1.60; 1%-in. lump, $1.35@1.50; screenings, 75@90c. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Spurt of buying all around due to cold weather. Steam 
grades advanced in price but retail quotations are unchanged. 
Slack selling at better prices. 

A fall in the temperature has naturally stimulated the 
movement of domestic coal and increased the running time 
at the mines at least one day a week. Some operators have 
even sold their output for a week or two ahead. The sudden- 
ness of the severe weather stirred up the buyers, and prices 
at the mines were advanced 10 to 15c. a ton for steam coal. 
Slack demand was good and as high as 75c. was obtained 
in the open market, as against 50c. the previous week. For 
domestie the price is $1.50 to $1.75, according to size and 
quality; No. 4 mine-run, $1.10 to $1.20; other sizes $1 to $1.05. 
The increased activity caused a slight shortage in gondola 
cars, chiefly because of their larger use for loading domestic 
coal. Up to the time of the change of weather the working 
schedules had not been much increased by the reported gen- 
eral industrial improvement, thourh something from that is 
expected later on. The steel mills of the state and some other 
industries have increased operations and their demand for 
coal. Retail prices show no change. 

There is a “trade-at-home’” movement throughout the 
state at which the coal interests have taken the opportunity 
to point cut that the public institutions of the state should 
buy Indiana coal. 

ST. LOUIS 


Situation somewhat improved by the cold weather. Indica- 
tions point to a steady market for the balance of the sea- 
son. 

A slight improvement in local conditions has been notice- 
able during the past week. This is due entirely to the cold 
weather and it has not been long enough nor severe enough to 
materially affect the market yet. The demand for domestic 
coal from the South has helped conditions wonderfully, but 
this call has been confined mostly to egg size. There seems 
to be a plentiful supply of lump in the Williamson and Frank- 
lin County fields but there is apparently no demand this year 
which is something out of the ordinary. Everything indi- 
cates a steady coal market from now until the first of the 
year. 

There has been a slight increase in the price of screen- 
ings and steam sizes from higher grade fields, but with the 
increased output of domestic sizes, this will fall back again. 
In the Standard field, 2-in. lump is sold as low as $1 in some 
instances, while the top of the screenings market is 25c.; 6- 
in. Standard lump has gone as low as $1.15, but with a few 
more days of cold weather, it will be on the upward trend. 

There is very little anthracite moving in, and the re- 
tailers report no demand. The same applies, in a general way, 
to smokeless. 

The prevailing wholesale prices are: 


Williamson 


and Big Mt. Stand- 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive ard Sparta 
BO 5500's: Sooner een eatas $1.25 $1.05@1.15 $1.20 
3-in. lump........ f mites rare’ 1.40 eee ek. Uereatesy ae 
6-in. lump........ $1.35@1.60 pee 1.50 1.25@1.30 1.40 
Lump and egg.... 1.85@2.15 $2.25 ........ ee 1.35 
ie OO eae 1.25@1.35 Seat plore 0.75@0.80 Lape 
Sereenings........ 0.590@0.55 ; -0.80@0.85 0.20@0.25 0.20 
Mine-run......... 1.05@1.10 poets Se eed O.7OGBOIBO cnc ccess 
No. 1 washed nut. 1.50@1.60 2.25 1.60 Eecke bates ats 
No. 2 washed nut. 1.25@1.35 eae ae... feesa,| dacaseoare 
No. 3 washed nut. 1.10@1.15 sk Lee heewas | TaeeeeO yo lasmentere ies 
ND. epee NL, ree etO eke eceavews) «6 6=6=6 See) “ Uawisee awe 
NO; © arneeen th, OO cess akieewces sew siswinae's 
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PORTLAND 

Cooler weather causes increase in demand, but prices show 
no advance. 

Cool weather has set in here and coal dealers are begin- 
ning to realize that consumers have been buying iargely from 
hand to mouth. Coal briquettes have made considerable of 
an inroad on the market for coal, but as these are handlede 
by the dealers, this does not make any particular difference 
in the amount of business they do. The briquettes are sold 
at $9 per ton delivered, while hard coal is quoted at $9.50 
and $10. Soft coals are selling all the way from $6 to $8 
per ton but the demand for these is rather limited at present. 

There are no reports of any coal coming here from 
Australia this winter and it is not believed there will be any. 

A small cargo of Wellington, B. C., coal was received 
here this week and is selling at $10 delivered within the first 
zone limits of the city. This was the first importation from 
that section for a long time. 

Utah coal has not been coming in as freely as last season, 
but this is due largely to the fact that consumers have been 
buying sparingly, because of the mild weather. 

KANSAS CITY 

Three days of cold weather last week moved the excessive 
stocks. No increase of prices. 

Kansas City has had a touch of real winter and the first 
strong domestic movement of the season resulted. The stocks 
accumulated during the previous warm weeks were generally 
reduced to normal. The cold snap did not last long enough 
to effect any increase in prices. Another period of warm 
weather succeeded the temporary winter. There has not been 
enough cold weather to cause much consumption by the larger 
users, and contracts seem slow making their appearance. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

The past week has shown practically no change in the 
local situation. Weather continues warm and coal for domes- 
tic purposes is in light demand. Bituminous coals are going 
to the dealers at $7.50 to $8 per ton, which is a normal figure 
for this season of the year. 








PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 








CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for September and the three months of the fiscal 
years 1913 and 1914, in short tons: 





— September 


my: Three Months ——— 
Destination 1914 % 1913 % 1914 % 1913 


G7 
70 




















Tidewater...... 384,246 19 261,012 16 985,701 17 819,266 18 

East. pia Sapa ead 227,959 11 188,570 12 608.893 10 552,610 12 

WUONGS sstecuedck 1,241,932 62 1,010,987 64 3,898,894 66 2,946,659 63 
Toetal......... Eee 4a7 1,460,569 5,493,488 4,318,535 

From Connections 

Bituminous. 149,628 8 120,468 8 414,845 4 318.730 rf 

Anthracite..... . 2,526 1,606 5,270 4,819 
Total... 2,006,291 100 1,582,643 100 5,913,603 100 4,642,084 100 

ORB eco 13,439 29,680 59,653 . 86,348 


SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 
The following is a comparative statément of the South- 
western tonnage for May and the three months of the years 
1913 and 1914: 

















-—— March —--——April May 
State 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Missouri 259,270 263,593 204,255 179,723 186,366 165,395 
Kansas..... 492,304 501,841 444,142 373,192 407,124 370,097 
Arkansas... 113,354 165,037 136,158 87,002 130,020 95,749 
Oklahoma.. 257,162 296,484 246,155 239,443 252,901 241,180 
Totals 1,122,099 1,226,955 1,030,705 884,360 976,411 872,421 


This statement only covers the tonnage of members of the 
association, which is estimated to be at least 95% of the 
tire prcduction. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


2 statement of shipments over the P. 
October 


ne 25i0Wwireg 
R.R. Co.’s lines €avt st: Pittsburgh and Erie for 
and ten months of 1913 and i914, in short tons: 

















October Ten Months 
1914 1913 1914 1913 
AGthTACHE SW. .66cc scan > 1,055,344 1,046,703 9,205,279 8,711,723 
BiGUMINOUS. ... 0. 606s eos 4,233,393 4,887,840 40,346,167 42,662,163 
MNEs 5 ait orate as 720,070 1,152,950 8,324,007 12,012,363 
MOD Scrchi Goce enue 6,008,807 7,087,493 57,875,453 63.386.249 
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SAULT STE. 
Coal shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals for 


MARIE CANALS 


September and October were as follows: 

















September October ——, 
Canal Canal 
U.S. Cana. Total U.S. Cana. Total 
Anthracite 142,063 20,847 162,910 211,810 25,900 237,710 
Bituminous 1,427,127 296,475 1,723,602 1,313,170 295,941 1,609,)11 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of imports 


and exports of the United States for September, 1913-14, and 














for the nine months ending September, 1912-13-14, in long 
tons: 
————_——9 Months September-——. 
Imports from: 1912 1913 1914 1913 1914 
United Kingdom 4,062 4,597 8,410 904 102 
COnAGA..... 6+. 1,050,394 828,013 771,158 81,984 101,646 
QIRURIN 3 06. 5.6.50 >'s 20,228 79,075 44,539 8,846 90 
Australia an 
Tasmania... . 108,925 121,386 164,124 24,735 26,933 
Other countries 2,025 2,816 0 SR ero ee oe Cie 
BOMBER. v6.55 1,185,634 1,035,887 990,284 116,469 128,771 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
oC ee 2,551,589 3,119,522 3,017,158 319,410 389,213 
pT ep rea BE TI EY SE aS 6 
Other countries. . 50,042 53,480 44,893 6,149 5,869 
co ae 2,601,631 3,173,002 3,062,057 325,559 395,088 
Bituminous, 
Canads.......... 7,766,198 10,283,998 7,241,856 1,631,526 1,202,930 
Panama....... 362,277 387,582 214,131 35.732 23,166 
oS en 239,402 397,753 257,380 20,655 42,312 
Ee 851,389 983,392 793,898 115,278 97,787 
West Indies... . 506,624 464,645 479,895 45,149 ,099 
PERO icc igcucgetiite ua 55,877 193,786 7,251 55,567 
[31 "1! SSS ne era Pane 211,045 201,071 10,957 45,846 
a errr 5,163 Geaee | sete. 4,9 
Other countries 1,257,403 1,004,508 1,459,320 92,904 320,884 
ZC ee 10,983,293 13,793,963 10,902,780 1,959,452 1,857,520 
Bunker coal... 5,495,719 5,763,584 5,711,948 684,395 673,372 


NORFOLK & WESTERN R.R. 
Destination of shipments over this road for October and 
the first ten months of this year and last year were as fol- 
lows in short tons: 


October --——. ——— Ten Months — 
Coal 1913 1914 1913 1914 





Tidewater, foreign....... 105,523 98,839 1,341,910 1,686,391 | 

Tidewater, coastwise..... 311,881 302,297 3,204,849 3,220,081 

PYGIOMRI g 5 osc wee 1,677,545 1,596,703 15,483,089 17,071,474 
Coke 

Tidewater, foreign. ...... 3,292 aaa 30,491 339 

JY ae lt ee ita 111,020 63,625 1,264,781 870,729 
gy ee ee 2,209,261 2,061,464 21,325,120 22,849,014 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 

Market heavy and prices mairtarined with difficulty. 
freights high. Exports show a large falling off. 

The London coal trade continues depressed. Both house- 
hold qualities and manufacturing coals are moving slowly, 
and the demand is lifeless. Supplies are coming forward in 
abundance, and the principal metropolitan centers are con- 
gested. Prices are maintained with increasing difficulty. 

High rates of freightage are the dominating feature. On 
the Tyne business is very restricted, and only most pressing 
orders are undertaken. The Lancashire coal market is still 
very moderate, and those in Yorkshire have also suffered a 
falling off in business. Matters at Cardiff have taken a 
change for the worse, and prospects appear exceedingly dull. 
The position of the Scottish trade remains unchanged. 

Further regulations have now been issued relating to 
trade with.the enemy, which require certificates of origin or 
declarations of destination to be presented of goods im- 
ported into or exported from the United Kingdom. 

The quantity of coal, coke, and manufactured fuel sent 
out of the United Kingdom during October is considerably 
below that of the corresponding month of last year. The 
total was 4,151,381 tons. During October 1913 and 1912 the 
totals were respectively 7,059,928 tons, and 7,058,442 tons. 
During the first 10 months of the present year the exports 
amounted to 54,523,993 tons, as compared with 63,958,136 tons, 
and 54,605,209 tons, in the corresponding periods respectively 
of 1913 and 1912.—‘“‘The Colliery Guardian.” ; 

Nov. 18—Tonnage arrivals are unsatisfactory, and so far 
as Second Admiralty List and Monmouthshire coals are con- 
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cerned, substantial concessions from quoted prices can be se- 
cured by those in a position to take immediate deliveries. 
For forward shipment sellers generally are inclined to adopt 
a waiting policy rather than sell at under the quoted fig- 
ures, being of the opinion that the high rates of freight cur- 
rent will attract tonnage. Quotations are approximately as 


follows: 

Best Welsh steam....... $5.04@5.28 Best Monmouthshires.... $4.02@4.08 
Best seconds............ 4.56@4.68 Seconds................ 3.84@3 .96 
PINE SS x o's ciwiere era a mate 4.32@4.44 Best Cardiff smalls...... 1.92@2.04 
Best dry coals.......... 4.68@4.92 Cargo smalls........... 1.20@1.56 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cash 
payment. 


Freights—Chartering orders are numerous but there is a 
great scarcity of tonnage and rates practically all round are 
much improved. Rates are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar......... $2.52 Venice, Ancona... $4.80 Singapore........ $4.32 
Malta............ 2.76 Alexandria....... 3.84 Las Palmas...... 2.40 
Marseille.... .... 2.60 Port Said........ 3.84 St. Vincent....... 2.64 
yO ee 2) ae. eee a) a eee 3.84 
Genoa, Savona.... 3.48 Colombo......... 4.20 Monte Video..... 3.24 
NG@DIG8. <6 05.00 -. 8.48 « Sebemee...... 4.08 Buenos Ayres.... 3.48 
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HOCKING VALLEY PRODUCTS CO. 


President Daniel E. Reagan reports for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1914, as follows: 


Results—Notwithstanding general conditions, the damag- 
ing effects of the spring flood and suits of certain bond and 
stockholders to set aside oil lease, there is a decided improve- 
ment in the condition and prospects of the company. 


Coal—During 1913 the production of coal from the mines 
and sales thereof show a decrease, and will continue to grad- 
ually diminish from year to year, since with very few ex- 
ceptions the operations consist of working or drawing the 
pillars left during past operations for the support of roof of 
mines, and, as the pillars are withdrawn, the mines are 
abandoned. : 

Oil and Gas Properties—The maximum production of oil 
was for March, 1912, when 30 wells produced 52,470 bbl., 
while 69 wells for December, 1913, produced only 14,408 bbl. 
Total production for year 1912 was 419,312 bbl.; for 1913 was 
192,300 bbl. If the development of the oil properties had not 
been aggressively pushed, the production and earnings would 
have shown a much greater decline. 


Sinking Funds—dAttention is called to the improved: con- 
dition of surplus account, through increased business of the 
brick plant and the purchase and retiring of bonds by the 
sinking fund of 5c. a ton on coal, 25c. a thousand on brick 

















and 15ec. a barrel on oil. 
INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING DEC. 31 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
Clay products Selling experse.. $34,559 $26,332 
sales (billed)... $201,213 $115,395 General expense... 43,540 48,591 
Coal sales (billed) 287,522 A eb? Sy ee 15,865 11,324 
Coal royalties. . .. 42,817 40,506 Depreciation..... 5,000 5,000 
Oil royalties... .. 60,221 85,673 Reserve for doubt- 
Nesteites.<.. 5): 5. 27,322 36,152 ful accts....... 5,011 4,165 
Misc. earnings... 9,879 15,014 Reserve for Bes- 
sie-Ferro rental . 7,500 
Total......... $628,965 $629,892 Interest on Ist M. 
Cost of clay prod- bonds...... « 82,763 89,948 
ucts sold...... $161,566 $118,699 
Cost of coal sold. 261,525 308,327 Net surplus.... $11,845 $5,964 
Expense of other Sk. fd. depreciation— 
properties..... 7,281 4,042 Sk. fund, coal. $19,541 $18,169 
Sk. fund, clay 
Net income. . $198,593 $198,824 ee 4,297 2,899 
Sk. fund, oil. . 28,845 62,897 
Litigation expen- 
isos decce seu: GIO .... 
Total net deficit $46,947 $77,992 
BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31 
Assets: 1913 1912 Liabilities: 1913 1912 
Property...... . $6,083,890 $6,084,271 Capital stock... $4,596,350 $4,596,350 
Notes & accts. First M. bonds.. 1,578,400 1,717,600 
NOG eae feeas 06,133 101,707 Aocts. payable... 15,516 19,000 
3.) See 193,460 259,531 Accrued bond int. 44,703 48,042 
Clay prod’ts, coal Sinking fund..... 138,292 92,078 
and oil........ 102,249 96,038 Miscellaneous. ... 31,105 22,834 
Due from lessees Profit and loss... 146,804 118,089 
mining equip’t. 42,855 35,507 
Materials & supp. 6,445 4,394 WOME eos ocx $6,551,170 $6,613,993 
Miscellaneous. ... 6,138 32,545 
Total.... .$6,551,170 $6,613,993 
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Contract No. 9—Fort Wayne, Ind.—The Municipal Light, 
Heat & Power Co., of Fort Wayne, is in the market for 20,000 
tons of screenings. Deliveries are to be made in hopper 
bottom cars during the next year. Address the Municipal 
Light, Heat & Power Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Contract No. 10—Chicago, Il1l.—The Chicago Coated Board 
Co. is in the market for 300 tons of screenings per day. 
Deliveries are to extend over a period of one year, and to 
be made at Chicago, Ill. Address the Chicago Coated Board 
Co., 420 E. North St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Contract No. 11—Portland, Maine—The Portland Gas Light 
Co. is in the market for 30,000 tons of Penn Gas, Westmore- 
land, or any good grade, three-quarter screened, gas produc- 
ing coal for delivery between Mar. 1, 1915 and Mar. 1, 1916. 
Shipments are to be as required, about in equal monthly 
proportions, to wharf through one bridge, Portland, Maine, 
ample water alongside. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to C. H. Tenney & Co., Managers, 201 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Contract No. 183—New York—The more important bids 
received on this contract were as follows, delivered: 

14,000 TONS NO. 1 BUCKWHEAT—Charles D. Norton & 
Co., $3.48; Smith, Lineaweaver & Co., $3.19; John W. Peale 
& Co., $3.53; Meeker & Co., $3.42. 

3700 TONS NO. 1 BUCKWHEAT—Charles D. Norton & 
Co., $3.67; A. J. & J. J. McCollum, $4.24; Smith, Lineaweaver 
& Co., $3.69; Bacon Coal Co., $3.69; John W. Peale & Co., 
$3.67; Meeker & Co, $3.74 

4000 TONS NO. 1 BUCKWHEAT—Charles D. Norton & Co., 
$3.43; Smith, Lineaweaver & Co., $3.48; John W. Peale & 
Co., $3.70; Meeker & Co., $3.67; Gavin Rowe, $3.54; Joseph 
Johnson’s Sons, $3.30; John E. Donovan, $3.55. 

15,000 TONS SEMIBITUMINOUS RUN-OF-MINE—Charles 
D. Norton & Co., $3.36; Smith, Lineaweaver & Co., $3.34; John 
W. Peale & Co., $3.35. 

4000 TONS SEMIBITUMINOUS RUN-OF-MINE—Smith, 
Lineaweaver & Co., $3.78; John W. Peale & Co., $3.78. 

3800 TONS NO. 3 BUCKWHEAT—Charles D. Norton & 
Co., $1.97; Smith, Lineaweaver & Co., $2.07; Meeker & Co., 
$3.01; Pattison & Bowns, $1.97. 

2400 TONS SEMIBITUMINOUS RUN-OF-MINE—Charles D. 
Norton & Co., $3.93; Smith, Lineaweaver & Co., $3.96; Meeker 
& Co., $3.46; Pattison & Bowns, $4.03. 

4800 TONS NO. 3 BUCKWHEAT—Charles D. Norton & Co., 
$2.89; Smith, Lineaweaver & Co., $2.89; Meeker & Co., $3.46; 
Pattison & Bowns, $2.93. 

Contract No. 14—Panama, C. Z.—The following are the 
bids received by the Panama R.R. Co. for furnishing all or 
any part of the company’s requirements, estimated at 500,000 
tons of coal: 

500,000 TONS—F. R. Long & Co., $2.70 (contingent on in- 
crease in freight rate) for Rockhill Smokeless and Georges 
Creek, delivery at Philadelphia; C. F. Blake Co., $2.80 (sub- 
ject to change in freight rate and supply not to exceed 
45,000 tons per month) for New River coal, delivery at 
Newport News and Sewalls Point; C. P. Burton Coal Co., $2.50 
(not guaranteeing analysis as per specifications), delivery at 
Baltimore; White Oak Coal Co., $2.85 for White Oak and New 
River, delivery at Newport News and Sewalls Point; Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co., $2.75 for Pocahontas and New River, de- 
livery at Hampton Roads. 

350,000 TONS—William C. Atwater & Co., Inc., $2.70 for 
Pocahontas semibituminous steam, delivery at Lamberts 
Point. 

250,000 TONS—A. McNeil & Sons, Inc., $2.60 (under dif- 
ferent specifications) for Toms Riyer, delivery at Lamberts 
Point. 

200,000 TONS—A. McNeil & Sons, Inc., $2.48 for Jamison, 
delivery at Baltimore, and $2.55 for delivery at Philadelphia; 
J. H. Weaver & Co., $2.68 (subject to change in freight rates, 
but not to exceed 5c. per ton) for Colver, delivery at Phila- 
delphia; Delaware Carbo Coal & Coke Co., $2.65 (under dif- 
ferent specifications) for Eagle, delivery at Newport News; 
B. Nicholl & Co., $2.47 (under differcnt specifications) for 
Davis Big Vein, delivery at Baltimore; Flat Top Fuel Co., 


Inc., $2.85 for Pocahontas, delivery at Norfolk; Castner, Cur- 
ran & Bullit, Inc., $2.83 (at the option of bidder as to the 
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kind to be supplied) for Pocahontas and New River, delivery 
at Norfolk. 

150,000 TONS—West Virginia Coal Co., $2.38 for New River, 
delivery at Newport News and Sewalls Point. 

100,000 TONS—New River Coal Co., $2.85 for New River, 
delivery at Sewalls Point; Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corpor- 
ation, $2.85 for Webster, delivery at Philadelphia; Crozier 
Pocahontas Coal Co., $2.85 for Crozier Pocahontas, delivery 
at Lamberts Point; Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., $2.80 
for Admiralty New River Smokeless; Maryland Coal & Coke 
Co., $2.80 for M. C. & C. New River. 

70,000 TONS—New England Coal & Coke Co., $2.70 (sub- 
ject to increase in freight rates) for Beacon, delivery at 
Boston. 

50,000 TONS—Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Agency, $2.85 for 
New River, delivery at Newport News and Sewalls Point; A. 
McNeil & Sons, Inc., $2.58 and $2.63 for South Fork, delivery 
at Baltimore; $2.65 for delivery at Philadelphia, and $2.73 for 
Miller, delivery at Baltimore. 


Contract No. 19—New York—Sealed bids are requested by 
the Department of Public Works for furnishing, delivering, 
in the various public 


storing and trimming coal for use 
buildings, courts, ete., in Manhattan, as follows: About 3,- 
000,000 lb. buckwheat No. 1, 26,000,000 lb. buckwheat No. 2, 


13,000,000 lb. buckwheat No. 3, 1,300,000 lb. broken coal, 4,- 
000,000 lb. bituminous coal, run-of-mine. The security re- 
quired on each bid will be $20,000, and a deposit of 5% of the 
security must accompany each bid. Bids will be opened at 
2 p.m., Dec. 3, Room 2034, Municipal Building, Borough of 
Manhattan. Time for completion of this contract will not 
be later than Dec. 31. Blank forms and further information 
can be obtained on application to the auditor, Room 2141, 
Municipal Building. 


Contract No. 20—New York—Bids will be received by the 
Board of Trustees, Bellevue Hospital, until 3 p.m., Dec. 4, 
for furnishing and delivering 300 gross tons buckwheat coal 
No. 1. The security required will be 30% of the total 
amount of the bid and a deposit of 1%,% shall accompany 
each bid. The time for completion of this contract shall not 
be later than Dec. 31. Blank forms and further information 
can be obtained on application to the auditor, 400 East 29th 
St., Borough of Manhattan. 


Contract No. 21—Cleveland, Ohio—Sealed proposals for 
furnishing and delivering 2000 tons of Pittsburgh nut coal, 
100 tons of the best grade soft lump coal and 50 tons of the 
best grade Lackawanna egg coal will be received by the 
County Commissioner until 10 a.m., Dec. 12, each bid to be 
accompanied by samples of not less than 25 lb. A certified 
check for $500 must accompany each bid. Address E. G. 
Krause, Clerk of the Board of County Commissioners, Cuya- 
hoga County, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CONTRACTS LET 


Contract No. 12—New York—This contract, which provides 
for furnishing 2600 tons of anthracite buckwheat and chest- 
nut, was awarded to John S. Conabeer, whose bid was $3.95 
on buckwheat and $7.44 on nut, the gross consideration be- 
ing $10,793.50. For a complete list of the bids made on this 
contract, see the last issue of “Coal Age.” Address C. B. 
Rhinehart, Secretary, Armory Board, Hall of Records, New 
York City. 

Contract No, 15—New York Harbor—This contract, which 
provides for furnishing 20,000 tons of steam coal, has been 
awarded to the J. H. Weaver Co., whose bid, delivered f.o.b. 
suitable lighters or barges alongside at Navy Yard, .Brook- 
lyn, was $3.25, with a guarauteed heat value of 14,567 B.t.u. 
Complete list of all bids submitted appeared in last wcek’s 
issue of “Coal Age.” Address Navy Department, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Washington, D. C. 


Contract No. 16—New York Harbor—It has been recom- 
mended that the bid of Hite & Rafetto be accepted on this 
contract, which provides for furnishing and trimming ap- 
proximately 17,000 tons of bituminous coal to be used by the 
United States dredges in New York Harbor. This bid was 
$3.43 per ton for Bird Quemahoning coal with a guaranteed 
heat value of 14,400 B.t.u. Maj. G. J. Dent, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Army Building, New York. 








